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THE FUTURE 


E. J. CHAvE* 


HE STRENGTH of the Religious 

Education Association is and always 
has been in the alert and aggressive atti- 
tude of its members. Representing per- 
sons and groups scattered widely, with 
many varying interests, it has succeeded 
in keeping central issues before its con- 
stituency in such a manner that a constant 
expectancy has characterized its Journal 
and its meetings. There has been little 
of the controversial and seldom any ex- 
ploitation of the novel, but always a large 
measure of the critical and vital. Free- 
dom for expression of opinion without 
any attempt to convert others to a par- 
ticular point of view has engendered a 
delightful tolerance and a healthy co- 
operative spirit. 

At this time, when the Association has 
no paid Executive Secretary to travel and 
to keep interests at a high point, it is 
especially important that the members ap- 
preciate their individual responsibilities. 
The Association will be as effective as its 
members make it. Religious ideas and 
ideals need continual revision, clarifica- 
tion, and application if they are to have 
a shaping influence upon a changing so- 
cial order. Leaders who move forward 
to daring tasks require the moral support 
of their fellow workers and the opportu- 
nity to temper their own spirits by con- 
tact with others filled with like spiritual 
purposes. 





*Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee is encour- 
aged with the growing response of mem- 
bers to its letters and editorial notices. 
The Program Committee is well under 
way, and groups are being organized to 
carry forward the proposed studies. In- 
terest is developing in the planned pro- 
gram for the next convention. But the 
members need to keep constantly in mind 
that there is no General Secretary to 
round them up. Each one must take the 
initiative for himself. Articles must be 
prepared and sent on for the Journal. 
Special investigations should be reported 
without delay ; local groups should be or- 
ganized for discussion and for planning 
cooperative actions. Membership fees and 
contributions from churches and other 
organizations should be forwarded with- 
out pressure. The Association can prove 
its strength and persistent influence by the 
united action of its aggressive members. 
Talk up the Association, work on its pro- 
gram, send in criticism and constructive 
suggestions, and let this year mark a dis- 
tinct advance along all lines of the Asso- 
ciation’s responsibilities and opportunities. 
The officers and committees are giving 
much time and thought to the various 
tasks assigned them. Let every member 
cooperate, and may new enthusiasm and 
faith in the Association grow steadily 
from month to month. 
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THE NEXT CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE HOPES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PROGRAM AND RESEARCH 


Harrison S. Extiiott* 


“T*“HE TOPIC proposed for the next 

convention is “The Contribution of 
Religion to Personality Development,” 
and the convention will probably come 
the middle of April, 1936. While it is 
too early to be able to announce the pro- 
gram definitely, the members of the As- 
sociation should know the lines along 
which the Committee on Program and 
Research is working. Attention is being 
centered upon a consideration of what 
is contributed through religion and reli- 
gious experience to the development of 
personality and to the growth of char- 
acter which could not as well be provided 
in other ways. The Committee is seek- 
ing to inaugurate a series of individual 
and commission studies, some of which it 
is hoped will reach a stage where report 
can be made at the next convention, and 
others of which will not be ready for 
more than a report of progress by that 
time. The areas to which special atten- 
tion is being given for the convention are 
as follows: 


I. A Preliminary Summary of Present 
Knowledge of How Personality Develops 
and of Whai Religion Contributes to This 
Development 

While eventually this will demand a 
more complete and exhaustive survey, the 
Committee as a preliminary is seeking the 
cooperation of specialists who know the 
wide and varied literature on personality 
and are interested in and conversant with 
religion and so are competent to make a 
summary. This ought to appear in the 
Journal in advance of the convention, and 
form the background of the discussions 
there. Any differences in point of view 





*Chairman of the Committee on Program and 
Research (3041 Broadway, New York City). 
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and emphasis which emerge as to the im- 
plications of these data for religion should 
be presented directly to the convention. 
It is hoped particularly to consider the 
conflicts between the basic assumptions of 
religion and modern psychology, as to 
personality, its formation and transfor- 
mation. 


II. A Fresh Study of One’s Own Re- 
ligious Experience 


A group of adults among whom are 
found varieties of religious experience, is 
being enlisted in one of the metropolitan 
centers to make a first-hand examination 
of their own religious experiences. The 
effort will be made to secure such an ob- 
jective and searching analysis as will go 
beyond conventional assumptions in re- 
gard to the contribution religion is making 
to the lives of these individuals and as 
will make possible an honest summary of 
what their actual beliefs and experiences 
are and of the place these take in their 
own lives. It is hoped that out of the 
work of this group will not only come 
material for publication in the Journal 
and for presentation at the convention, 
but that also categories and techniques 
will be developed for the use of groups 
or individuals in other centers. Any 
group particularly interested in explor- 
ing this area should correspond with the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


III, A Survey of the Present Status 
of the Efforts to Develop Religious Ex- 
perience Through the Church or Syna- 
gogue and Through Other Organized 
Agencies of Religion 

The Religious Education Association 
was founded on the belief that religion 
could be taught; in other words, that 
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through educational processes a vital re- 
ligious faith and experience could be de- 
veloped. This assumption is being widely 
challenged at the present time and the 
effectiveness of religious education is be- 
ing questioned. This survey will repre- 
sent an effort, through the work of a 
commission with a representative mem- 
bership, honestly to appraise the present 
status of religious education. There will 
be representatives of the Jewish, Catho- 
lic and Protestant faiths on the commis- 
sion, and it is hoped to get some light on 
the distinctive contribution of these re- 
spective faiths to personality development. 
As a part of the study, a sub-group has 
already indicated its interest in exploring 
two of the questions listed in the sugges- 
tions on program in the July Journal, 
namely : 

To what extent and in what ways are 
religious attitudes and experiences de- 
veloped integrally as a part of other 
experiences in home, school, and com- 
munity; to what extent and in what 
ways are they developed through direct 
religious influences ? 

What contribution to the development 
of personal religion comes through the 
home? through the church or syna- 
gogue? 

IV. A Critical Examination of the 
Present Curriculum Developments in Re- 
ligious Education 

Under the stimulus of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the International 
Council and consisting of Professors 
Bower, Charters, Coe, Bobbitt and Kil- 
patrick, fundamental changes have been 
made in the last decade in the approach 
to curriculum construction and in the 
actual materials developed. At the pres- 
ent time denominational, interdenomina- 
tional and nondenominational agencies 
are seeking to make available program 
materials to guide the work in religious 
education in churches or synagogues and 
in the allied religious agencies. While 
most of these developments claim to be 
founded on common elements in educa- 
tional theory and practice, there are actu- 


ally wide-spread differences, if not indeed 
irreconcilable conflicts. There is need for 
an independent and critica! appraisal of 
these curriculum developments as a guide 
to further progress. It is hoped that a 
commission can be developed which will 
do at least some of the preliminary work 
on such an appraisal. This need not 
consist of an exhaustive survey of the 
curriculum materials available, but prob- 
ably ought rather be an effort to show the 
main trends and to indicate where the 
major conflicts and difficulties are. 


V. Considered in its Relation to Per- 
sonality Development, What is Meant by 
Religion and by Religious Experience? 


Paralleling the topics outlined under 
II, III and IV, it is important that the 
Association should give itself to a re- 
examination of the concepts of religion. 
The Committee has indication that some 
individuals or groups in the Association 
may be interested in doing some funda- 
mental thinking in philosophy of religion, 
giving attention to the conceptions of re- 
ligion for our time in the light of con- 
temporary psychology, sociology and phi- 
losophy and with particular reference to 
the way religion functions in the direc- 
tion, transformation, and reenforcement 
of individual and group life. The defini- 
tions of religion when phrased in terms 
of the theological conceptions of historic 
religion often fail to represent the formu- 
lation of the actual beliefs and resources 
by which individuals of vital religious ex- 
perience live their lives. As indicated in 
the July Journal, questions like the fol- 
lowing need to be explored: 

What is the religious quality in hu- 
man experience ? 

How is religious experience like and 
how different from other experience ? 

If personality is integrated around 
supreme loyalties or master sentiments, 
many of these enter into the formation 
of character. How do the religious loy- 
alties or sentiments differ, and what dis- 
tinctively do they contribute? 

How far the work in this area can be 
developed before the next convention is 
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still problematical. Any individuals or 
groups interested in exploring this area 
are asked to correspond with the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

The following additional topics have 
been suggested, but the Committee has as 
yet no plans for the study of these: 

1. Religious motivation. If this were 
to be undertaken it ought probably to be 
an aspect of a larger study of motivation. 

2. The relation of religion to the state 
and what this implies for religious edu- 
cation. The pertinence of such a study 
at the present time is evident. 

The suggestions for program outlined 
above obviously represent a large enter- 
prise and one which cannot be brought to 
completion in a single year. Further the 


difficulties of carrying on this work by 
the voluntary cooperation of individuals 
and groups is recognized by the Commit- 
tee. It is also evident that after the pre- 
liminary exploration of the questions, 
which has been outlined above, the suc- 
cessful completion of these studies will 
necessitate more thorough research proj- 
ects than can be carried on by volunteer 
commissions. Therefore the complete 
success of the proposed program will de- 
pend upon securing the cooperation of 
research groups in academic centers or on 
independent foundations. But even if 
these more thorough research enterprises 
should fail to materialize, it is believed 
these preliminary studies by individuals 
and groups may be of real worth. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER* 


HREE major problems challenge the 
attention of thoughtful Christians to- 
day. 

First, what position should Christians 
and churches take with reference to the 
most pressing issues of the day, such as 
social and economic reconstruction, war 
and peace, race rivalries, and the ultimate 
object of loyalty—God or Caesar? 

Second, what light do the discoveries 
of the newer physics throw upon the ulti- 
mate nature of reality and of the evolu- 
tionary process by which the world as 
we know it has come to be? 

Third, what is the relation of Chris- 
tianity, and of other religions which 
claim for themselves special divine reve- 
lation, to the more recent stages of the 
long evolutionary process, namely, the 
process of culture development through 
which the history of races, civilizations 
and religions appears to be written? 

This article deals briefly with the third 
of these questions. 

As a result of the investigations of 
archeologists, historians, anthropologists, 
and social and religious psychologists, 
men everywhere are coming to think in 
terms of an historical process of culture 
development. Sooner or later religious 
people will be compelled to come to terms 
with this concept. How much of our 
religion shall we attribute to this process 
and how much to direct divine revelation? 
Is our religion related to this process in 
much the same way as Buddhism, for 
example, or can it rightly boast of a spe- 
cial divine origin and sanction? 

The issue concerning the nature of the 
Christian religion, its relation to a trans- 
cendental God who works miraculously 
on the one hand and to the development 
of human culture on the other, runs par- 





*Associate Professor of Missions in the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. 
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allel to that raised in the post-apostolic 
church concerning the origin and nature 
of the personality of the Founder of 
Christianity. Because of their belief that 
the divine alone is the source of truth 
and life and that the flesh is the seat of 
iniquity, the Docetae held that Jesus never 
really had a human mother and that what 
appeared to be his body of flesh and blood 
was only a phantom body. Their con- 
cern was to save the divine essence from 
earthly contamination. However, the 
testimony of the apostles prevailed, and 
for nineteen hundred years the orthodox 
view has been that Jesus had a real human 
mother as well as a Divine Father and, 
consequently, that in his person there took 
place a mysterious union of a human body 
and the Divine Spirit. Still others have 
held from time to time that Jesus was a 
true man and the son of normal human 
parentage. 


Throughout its long history the church 
has been equally troubled with the paral- 
lel problem touching the inner nature of 
the Christian religion. To what extent 
is it the result of direct divine action, and 
in what respects has it been the flowering 
of human progress and culture develop- 
ment, working according to natural laws 
and forces? This is the most funda- 
mental of all questions troubling the mis- 
sionary world today. It determines our 
attitudes to other religions and to so-called 
secularism. It shapes our interpretation 
of the aims of mission work and of the 
forces and factors through which these 
objectives are to be realized. 

It is possible to distinguish four clearly 
defined positions which are held today, 
with innumerable variations and shadings 
of thought between them. Each of these 
will give a fairly consistent theory of 
religion and of missions, once the basic 
premises are granted. Each is capable 
of ministering to a limited segment of the 
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total human family abroad. Each appeals 
to a certain section of the church at home. 
But the proposal to make any one of them 
the fundamental theology for all the 
church would meet with a storm of pro- 
test; and the effort to combine them in 
the interest of unity gives only a com- 
posite picture, which is nothing more than 
an intellectual blur, offensive to the log- 
ical mind and incapable of arousing deep 
convictions or of sustaining any great 
movement. For many decades to come 
the church will have to reckon with these 
differences of conviction within her midst. 


I 


Real Christianity is entirely and exclu- 
sively of direct, divine origin. 


This view assumes a clear-cut dualism 
between a transcendental God who is the 
source of all life and virtue, and the pres- 
ent world-order which is lost in sin. From 
the days of the Reformation down to the 
present time large numbers of Protestants 
have held docetic views with regard to 
the inner nature of the Christian reli- 
gion, similar to those held formerly with 
reference to the person of Jesus. Human 
culture is thought to be so perverted that 
it is inconceivable that the stream of di- 


vine life should be contaminated by in- . 


filtrations from the world. 

Of course it has been joyfully recog- 
nized that God regenerates the sinful 
heart and works through human agencies. 
But for any part of human discovery or 
development to enter into the religion of 
Christ as a constituent element is as un- 
thinkable as Jesus’ body of flesh and blood 
was to the Docetae. By a strange coin- 
cidence the dichotomy which produced the 
docetic heresy concerning the person of 
Jesus now has come to undergird the con- 
servative orthodoxy of today concerning 
the nature of the religion founded by 
Jesus. These modern Docetae are those 
who insist that the present world-order is 
so bad and Christianity is so exclusively 
divine that it must contain no admixture 
from its own environment. 


Much less can there be any syncretism 
with other religions and cultures. These 
other religions are of the earth. They 
are shot through with error and moral 
delinquency. And even where slight 
traces of virtue are manifested, they of- 
fer no hope for humanity because they 
are devoid of that divine spark which 
alone can give birth to a child of God. 

The gospel is the good news of an 
elaborate plan of salvation, carried out 
by God on behalf of helpless mankind 
through the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. The real gospel is nothing less 
than an elaborate and systematized plan of 
salvation, set forth in doctrines, sacra- 
ments, and institutions of a type pre- 
scribed by God himself. No man is au- 
thorized to reduce it to an “essence,” nor 
to amplify it by human additions. Its 
saving efficacy depends upon the preser- 
vation of its original purity and complete- 
ness. There is no salvation apart from it. 


Mission work, then, consists in an- 
nouncing this entire message of redemp- 
tion. So supremely central is this mes- 
sage of salvation that all other forms of 
missionary activity, educational, social, or 
medical, must be made contributory to 
evangelism. Because of the position 
which the Bible, inspired from cover to 
cover, holds as the complete revelation of 
this plan of salvation, this is sometimes 
known as the biblio-centric gospel. 

But just as the early church was com- 
pelled to come to terms with its environ- 
ing world-order which brought about the 
decline of the docetic movement, so like- 
wise similar tendencies toward concilia- 
tion are discernible today among mission- 
aries of this orthodox school. The atti- 
tude to human culture cannot long remain 
entirely antagonistic. There is too much 
good here. Tactful use is made of analo- 
gies drawn from non-Christian civiliza- 
tions for the more effective preaching of 
the gospel. With respect to incidental 
details, certain accommodations may even 
be made to the customs and ideas of the 
convert. Conservative missionaries are 
interested in understanding the nature of 
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culture cross-fertilization, if for no other 
reason than that they may the better dis- 
cern what compromises may be made with 
safety, and what precisely are the ways 
in which alien ideas and practices creep 
in to pollute sound doctrine and to con- 
taminate the true religion. 

This, in general, is the theology which 
gave rise to the modern missionary move- 
ment. It is that which survives in the 
more conservative wing of the church to- 
day. It is also the gospel which appeals 
to that large section of the population in 
all lands which has not yet come under 
the influence of modern scientific thought 
—people who still feel themselves to be 
continually at the mercy of other-worldly 
powers which must be appeased, if they 
are to be saved, here or hereafter. Grant- 
ed its dualistic distinctions between God 
and the world, it furnishes a fairly con- 
sistent thought system and a powerful 
motivation to self-sacrificing devotion. 
Its chief weakness lies in the difficulty of 
reconciling its assumptions and resulting 
doctrines with the fuller knowledge of 
modern times. It thrives chiefly in iso- 
lation from or hostility to this knowledge 
and spirit, and consequently ministers to 
only a limited number of people whose 
number is daily growing less. 


II 


The Christian religion may be viewed 
as a combination of divine “essence” re- 
vealed from heaven and cultural “forms” 
produced through the operation of the 
evolutionary process. 


By a strange turn of events, just as 
the basic philosophy of the docetic heresy 
concerning the person of Christ became 
in time the philosophy of conservative 
Protestant orthodoxy with reference to 
the nature of the religion of Christ, so 
likewise the philosophy of post-apostolic 
orthodoxy concerning the dualistic nature 
of Christ has become the underlying phi- 
losophy of the moderately liberal school 
with reference to the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. This wing of the church 
has come to hold that in Christianity there 


is discernible what may be termed a hu- 
man mother as well as a Divine Father— 
a cultural accretion as well as a heavenly 
revelation. 

God has two ways of working. First, 
the perfect revelation of himself in Jesus 
Christ and the more immediate manifes- 
tation of himself in the mystical experi- 
ences of the devout heart. Second, a 
preparatory and supplementary revelation 
in the history of human progress. 

The Spirit of God which prepared the 
way for Christ through the unfolding of 
the Old Testament dispensation has also 
in a secondary way been working out a 
similar preparation in the long history of 
other peoples and religions. The actual 
forms of Christianity which exist today— 
Greek, Roman, or Presbyterian—are but 
varying combinations of an original reve- 
lation with differing elements of Medi- 
terranean and western culture. Similar 
combinations are now taking place in the 
Orient as a result of mission work. Ap- 
propriate local customs and ideas pro- 
vide the diverse “bodies” or “forms” ; 
divine revelation has furnished the inner 
“soul” or the abiding “essence.” 

These conclusions touching the relation 
of Christianity to the general process of 
culture development have been further 
confirmed by the discovery of unexpected 
similarities between Christianity and other 
religions which very seriously compromise 
the claims of uniqueness as set forth by 
Christian orthodoxy. Salvation by grace, 
virgin births, revelations, moral and spir- 
itual awakenings, mystical experiences, the 
doctrine of the love of God and the broth- 
erhood of man—these and other features 
supposed to be exclusively Christian were 
found in other religions as well. Where 
then could be discovered that uniquely 
divine element which alone would vindi- 
cate religious faith and warrant mission- 
ary activity? 

The device employed was to reduce 
real Christianity to a divine essence, to 
identify that essence with Jesus Christ, 
and to hold that all historical forms of 
the Christian religion must of necessity 
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be more or less imperfect combinations 
of divine perfection with human limita- 
tions. In keeping with this, the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 
1928 made the following representative 
statement: “Our message is Jesus Christ. 
He is the revelation of what God is and 
of what man through him may become.” 
Jesus Christ is unique. In no sense can 
he be placed in the same category with 
other religious leaders, such as Buddha 
or Mohammed. Because of the promi- 
nence given to the person of Christ, this 
has been called the Christo-centric gospel. 
The interpretation of the missionary 
enterprise by most missionary leaders at 
the present time seems to be more or less 
in keeping with this general viewpoint. 
The real and distinctive task of the mis- 
sionary is not to reproduce abroad his 
own particular brand of Christianity, nor 
is it to disseminate the benefits of western 
civilization, valuable as these may be. As 
a friend of mankind and as an embodi- 
ment of the spirit of Christ he will seek 
to minister to the world’s diversified 
needs, under conditions of urgency. But 
his chief duty and privilege is to “preach 
Christ,” as the power of God and the 
essence or soul of all true religion. 
Oriental converts must and will clothe 
this essence or soul in their own cultural 
forms, but this is a delicate operation call- 
ing for constant discrimination. Those 
cultural forms which are in keeping with 
the inner nature of Christianity as inter- 
preted above are rightly “assimilated” or 
“baptized .into Christ.” Any effort to 
take over cultural elements which are at 
variance with the spirit of Christ is a 
syncretism, giving rise to pseudo-Chris- 
tianity, and must be opposed at all costs. 
Like all other philosophies of religion, 
this view has its own peculiar elements 
of strength and its marks of weakness. 
The main excellence of this interpreta- 
tion is its flexibility as a mediating posi- 
tion. In the concept, Jesus Christ, it 
provides a unifying symbol for a church 
menaced with schism between conserva- 
tive and liberal. As occasion demands, 


such a concept can be telescoped into the 
smallest compass of an irreducible mini- 
mum, and with equal facility it can be 
expanded to the fullest amplitude of an 
all-inclusive maximum. One will read 
into the concept a full content of ortho- 
dox doctrine. Another will be inclined to 
give the word a more restrained meaning. 
So likewise, in the sinless Jesus is found 
an apologetic for the moral supremacy ot 
real Christianity before the conscience of 
the world, which is growing more and 
more exacting of the church. 

For defensive purposes, the lines are 
restricted. Christianity is not the church. 
Much less is it any western nation or 
civilization with their glaring defects. 
True Christianity is Christ and he is un- 
impeachable. But once the attack of the 
critic is passed, the lines are again ex- 
tended and the church with all her faults 
is reinstated as the body of Christ and the 
indispensable agent of his saving grace. 

This view also furnishes what is sup- 
posed to be an impregnable inner citadel 
for the defense of the supernatural 
against the more naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of cosmic movements and human 
affairs. When necessary, in response to 
the spirit of the age, the old supernatural- 
ism can be reduced to a minimum by sur- 
rendering the nature miracles and retain- 
ing only the two great psychological mir- 
acles, namely, the regenerated soul and 
the personality of Christ. Christ is the 
“One Supreme Act of God.” But then 
also, when the scene changes, this one 
stupendous “Act” can be supplemented to 
include all the supernaturalism that is re- 
quired to satisfy the demands of the most 
credulous believer. 

This position also makes it possible for 
the church to acknowledge generously the 
excellencies of other faiths, without sur- 
rendering its claims of uniqueness and 
finality. Abraham and the prophets pre- 
pared the way of the Lord. Ina second- 
ary manner the sages of other religions 
did likewise. But all alike find their ful- 
filment inhim. He is the “Crown of Hin- 
duism” and of other religions. In other 
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religions we witness the dawn of twilight. 
He is the full Sun of Righteousness. 


This meditating view is also rendering 
a real service in that it is making it pos- 
sible for increasing numbers of people, 
both at home and abroad, to be sincerely 
religious. Many, who believe that man 
must be saved by a special divine interven- 
tion, and who as a result of scientific and 
historical studies also find it necessary to 
believe in natural law and a developmental 
process, find in this pattern of an eternal 
divine “essence” embodying itself in his- 
torical and cultural “forms” the intellec- 
tual device whereby they are able to recon- 
cile what otherwise might appear ir- 
reconcilable. Little wonder then that it 
has been growing increasingly popular 
within the church for the last thirty years. 

However, this view, like any other, suf- 
fers from certain limitations and defects. 
While it ministers to one section of the 
total spread of humanity, namely to those 
who are thinking in terms of essences and 
forms, it fails to provide a satisfactory 
basis for the religious life of a very con- 
siderable number, both within the church 
and without. Being a meditating position, 
it seems to them to be neither good science 
nor good religion. It is not good science. 
It professes to be loyal to scientific meth- 
ods of investigating human experience, 
and yet denies to science the right and the 
ability to scrutinize the innermost sanctu- 
ary of that experience, where man wor- 
ships and adores. More serious still, it 
is not good religion. It maintains that the 
values which are distinctively religious be- 
long to a higher spiritual order. 

This dualism is evaded but not over- 
come by repudiating the word “supernat- 
uralism.” And yet, as a concession to 
science, the supernaturalism by means of 
which the resources of this trancendental 
realm are communicated to mankind is 
reduced to a minimum. Direct divine in- 
tervention is restricted to that which is 
psychological, while naturalism is the rec- 
ognized law in the rest of life. In the 
long run this is fatal, in spite of the fact 
that secondary religious values may be 


acknowledged as the product of the evo- 
lutionary process. If the most precious 
spiritual blessings are really of trancen- 
dental origin, then let us have a full- 
fledged supernaturalistic theism, and not 
the deflated and emaciated theism of this 
view. 

The underlying assumption of an abid- 
ing essence as separated from its various 
forms, and of a soul of religion as distinct 
from a body, is growing foreign to mod- 
ern thought. Furthermore, just where to 
draw the line between divine essence and 
cultural forms, and just what constitutes 
the meaning of the phrase, “Our message 
is Christ,” are matters of uncertainty and 
slight agreement. Who and what is this 
essential Christ? Is he the apocalyptic 
Christ? Is he the Christ of “the whip,” 
or of the “other cheek”? Is he the sacri- 
fice for sin, or the victim of human sin? 
Is he the Logos, the Eternal Word, or the 
teacher of a social gospel? These many 
differences of opinion among intelligent 
and conscientious Christians force home 
the conclusion that what we have here is 
not an identifiable divine essence which 
is mediated to all the world, but the falli- 
ble appraisals of devoted followers with 
reference to what Jesus means to them 
and what they think he should mean to 
the world. 

III 


The Christian religion is the outgrowth 
of inherent human powers and of a long 
culture development which results in a 
true knowledge and love of God. 


This view appears to be a naturalistic 
philosophy of the universe which heads 
up into a belief in a personal God. God 
has one way of working, namely, through 
the unfolding of the long process of evo- 
lution and of human development. Conse- 
quently miracles and supernaturalism are 
no longer necessary to explain the course 
of events, nor to give the Christian a 
sense of divine nearness and compassion. 
Man has within him the ability to learn 
all that can be known concerning the uni- 
verse and God. This comes through the 
careful investigation of the facts of expe- 
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rience, through philosophizing upon such 
data, and through the full use of~the ca- 
pacities for mystical insight and apprecia- 
tion which also are native to him. What 
have been considered to be miraculous 
revelations have come rather through the 
exceptional insights of great souls and 
through great movements. 

So, likewise, man possesses as a part 
of his natural endowment latent capacities 
for religious and spiritual development. 
He is not spiritually dead. At most he 
is spiritually undeveloped and morally ail- 
ing. But he is also endowed with powers 
of recuperation, which are stimulated and 
brought into play as he learns to respond 
aright to the quickening aspects of his 
total environment. It is the office of 
religion to serve as the good physician, 
encouraging and assisting him in this spir- 
itual development or renewal, as the case 
may be. 

But in proportion as the human family 
or any one individual uses these inherent 
powers aright, what he arrives at is a 
knowledge of and communion with a per- 
sonal God—a Heavenly Father who in 
some mysterious way is directing all the 
forces of nature for the good of mankind 
and the fulfilment of his own purposes. 
God is the Eternal Spirit of wisdom, or- 
derliness, righteousness, and love, which 
permeates the whole universe, much as 
the soul of man permeates the body, giv- 
ing rationality and purpose to it all. He 
is directly accessible to all who assume 
the proper attitude. Because of the promi- 
nence given to the God concept, this has 
been called the theo-centric gospel. 

It will be readily apparent that accord- 
ing to this view the Christian religion sus- 
tains a different relation to the process of 
culture development, through which God 
is thought to be working, and consequent- 
ly to other religions. Christianity and all 
other religions are the diversified out- 
growths of inherent human endowments 
and of a common process of cultural and 
religious development. At most, Chris- 
tianity can be considered only as the prim- 
us inter pares, and not the only perfect 


God-given revelation and fountain of sav- 
ing grace. 

Something similar to this seems to be 
the theological position underlying the 
opening chapters of Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions. In keeping with this, the object 
of mission work is “to seek with people 
of other lands a true knowledge and love 
of God, expressing in life and word what 
we have learned through Jesus Christ, 
and endeavoring to give effect to his spirit 
in the life of the world.” Religion is es- 
sentially a “seeking”, a “questing”, and 
a “giving effect” to what has been found 
on the part of man. God, on his part, 
meets this “questing” through the more 
general revelation of himself in the beauty, 
orderliness and goodness of the universe 
about us, rather than in any One Supreme 
Act or supernatural Personality. 

In keeping with this, mission work be- 
comes cooperative “questing” and “put- 
ting into effect’, in which all sincere souls, 
Christian and non-Christian, may join as 
fellow pilgrims in the journey to the good 
life—not attacking one another as ene- 
mies, but stimulating each other and cor- 
recting each other as they labor together 
in the common task. To this cooperative 
undertaking the Christian brings the re- 
sults of Christian experience during the 
last two thousand years and more. This 
gospel message consists of those truths 
and virtues which we have discovered and 
developed, and which bear the marks of 
being universal and eternal, such as, for 
example, that God is Personal, He is One, 
He is Holy, He is Fatherly, He is Love. 
He is the one who gives unity and pur- 
pose to all the manifold activities of nature 
and of mankind. 

The Christo-centric gospel stresses the 
uniqueness of Christ. This view is more 
concerned with that which may be con- 
sidered universal and eternal, and finds 
in God himself the personification of these 
supreme spiritual values, and the one uni- 
fying symbol about which the divided 
family of mankind may eventually find 
their common meeting point. Jesus Christ 
was the one who more than any one else 
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was endowed with capacity for spiritual 
insight and moral discernment and so 
gained such a height of spiritual attain- 
ment and moral leadership that he has 
never been equalled, much less surpassed. 
As such he is our elder brother, showing 
us the way. 

This, in general, is the position taken 
by a small but growing minority within 
the church, especially among those who 
might be considered thoughtful mystics. 
It is the only way in which they can be 
sincerely religious in their devotion to that 
which they consider to be eternal and uni- 
versal, while at the same time taking 
account of the findings of science and 
history as these have been formulated up 
to the present. It seems to them to place 
Christianity in its true relationship to 
God, the social process, and to other re- 
ligions. 

By proposing that God rather than Je- 
sus Christ be made the supreme object 
of devotion, the Christian finds a common 
ground for fellowship with kindred souls 
in other religions who likewise have made 
the idea of God the center of reference of 
their lives. In the past each has thought 
of God from his own particular view- 
point and worshipped according to the 
light that was in him. But from now on 
Christian and non-Christian may join to- 
gether in the common quest for a fuller 
knowledge of God and a more perfect 
compliance with His will, in the hope that 
thus they may be brought closer together 
in thought and action. 


But any proposal that this theory, or 
any other, should be accepted by the 
church as the common fund of universal 
truth around which may be correlated 
denominational differences of opinion, as 
fingers are grouped about the palm of the 
hand, is sure to meet with disappointment, 
as the recent discussion growing out of 
Re-Thinking Missions has demonstrated. 
Many of the more discerning minds of 
the other schools of thought were quick 
to detect that some of the “fingers” 
which were precious to them—the deity of 
Christ, for example—cannot be rooted in 





any such palm without producing an il- 
logical monstrosity. They also maintain 
that some of the features of the Christian 
religion which this school might consider 
to be fingers are in reality an integral 
part of the palm itself. When such dif- 
ferences arise within the church over what 
is to be considered essential and what is 
incidental, the hope of attaining a world- 
wide agreement does not appear to be 
very reassuring. 


IV 


There is still a more radical theory 
touching the nature of the evolutionary 
process and the relation of man and of 
religion to it. 


This theory is similar to the last in that 
it puts its faith in empiricism, as provid- 
ing the most reliable method for arriving 
at truth, evaluating values, and laying a 
basis for religious confidence. By em- 
piricism is meant the critical examination 
of the full sweep of human experience, 
ranging all the way from man’s effort to 
understand the stars and the atom to his 
experiences in society, art, worship and 
philosophizing. Similarly, it is held that 
this method gives us a well established 
theory of a process of evolution, culmi- 
nating up to the present in personalities, 
societies, cultures and religions. 

But it is precisely at this point that this 
philosophy parts company with the theo- 
centric view. The members of this school 
are not so sure that when man has dili- 
gently used all the powers with which he 
has been endowed he will necessarily ar- 
rive at the knowledge and love of a per- 
sonal God who in some manner, remote 
and general or direct and immediate, is 
overruling the evolutionary process for 
the fulfilment of his own will and pur- 
pose. One of the most embarrassing con- 
cepts in religion, as well as one of the 
most precious, is the concept of God as 
a Heavenly Father. The Cosmos does 
not always seem to be fatherly. Conse- 
quently theology is constantly being called 
upon to apologize for God, in order to 
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maintain his wisdom, supremacy, justice 
and grace. 

The attempt of the idealists to explain 
the diversified stages, events, and prod- 
ucts of the process through the symbols 
of personality, purpose and will, which 
emerged late in the development, is no 
more satisfactory than the proposal of the 
materialists to find the explanation in 
what appears to have been the primeval 
stuff—atoms, electrons, energy, or star 
dust. At times and at certain levels the 
process seems to work impersonally, at 
other times personally, and at still other 
times super-personally—using this term 
in the sociological rather than the theo- 
logical sense—and calling for similarly 
diversified types of adjustment on the part 
of mankind. It presents the appearance 
of an emergent evolution, an epigenesis, 
in and through which new modes of act- 
ing, new. levels of existence, and new 
wholes, as well as new objects and events, 
emerge out of inherent potentialities by 
the experimental method of trial and er- 
ror. It isa process in which appear both 
determinism and contingency, continuity 
and baffling breaks at ascending levels, 
order and confusion, a “Great Design” 
and in other respects a lack of design—a 
process in which personality itself emerges 
as an end-product and consequently does 
not serve as a satisfactory symbol of the 
creative agent. 


Because of the inadequate character of 


all symbols of the Absolute, the radical is 
constrained to center more attention upon 
the process itself, studying it as it has 
operated through the ages and as it con- 
tinues to operate today, and seeking to 
adjust himself to it as best he can, trust- 
ing that closer acquaintance will result 
in the discovery of more accurate symbols. 
According as attention is centered now on 
one aspect of the process and now on an- 
other, this may be called the cosmo-centric 
or the homo-centric gospel. 

In the meantime, a sufficient basis for 
religious confidence is found in the fact 
that the on-coming process has proven to 
be of such a nature as to produce the 


world as we know it today—a world in 
which there is suffering, injustice and 
frustration, it is true, but in which there 
is still sufficient good and promise of 
more good to justify a moderate degree 
of optimism and to motivate a life of de- 
votion to the higher ideals. 

The art of living consists in discovering 
the various forces and factors which shape 
the lot of mankind, and in learning how 
best to interact with these for the realiza- 
tion of those ideals which are judged to 
be most worthy in the light of this general 
interpretation of the universe. Man is an 
integral part of the process, both product 
of the past and agent of the present and 
the future. As such he has built up cul- 
tures or civilizations of varying degrees 
of advancement. 


Religion is but one phase of this culture 
development, correlative with art, politics, 
economics, and science, each and all of 
which it seeks to permeate with its own 
peculiar flavor. Religion is the effort to 
pass from the attained values of life to 
hitherto unattained values which are held 
to be attainable and supremely worthful 
because of the nature of Reality, whose 
mysteries we seek to understand more 
fully and whose potentialities we strive to 
unfold as best we may. Corresponding 
to this, Christian missions are the organ- 
ized effort of the church to control the 
process of culture cross-fertilization for 
what is considered to be the good of man- 
kind—a process which is unescapable and 
fraught with possibilities of both good 
and evil. The Kingdom of God is a sym- 
bol of the ideal toward which we labor 
in cooperation with other sincere souls. 

Like all other philosophies, this view 
presents certain implications which may 
be judged as defects or excellencies, ac- 
cording to the particular point of view. 
It involves the surrender of the Absolute ; 
at best the concepts of the Eternal, the 
Universal, the Perfect are but near-abso- 
lutes. As yet this school has failed to 
discover one unifying symbol which is 
satisfactory as giviig meaning and expla- 
nation to the various levels of develop- 
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ment. The concept of an Emerging Proc- 
ess or of a Creative Evolution, although 
useful, still leaves much to be desired. 
Some of the values of religion, hallowed 
with age, find little or no support in such 
a view, and at best can be entertained only 
as objects of hope rather than of faith. 
Therefore, to many this theory seems to 
be superficial in its metaphysical postu- 
lates, bankrupt in the religious values 
which it vouchsafes to mankind, and in- 
capable of providing a satisfying philoso- 
phy of life. 

On the other hand there is a consid- 
erable minority which finds in this view 
of an emerging process the philosophy 
which gives the best explanation available 
so far of the course of nature. It is a 
philosophy whose wings have been clipped 
and which therefore cannot soar with such 
apparent abandon into the uncharted and 
rarified ether of abstract speculation, but 
while it may not soar so high it keeps 
closer to the immediate realities of exist- 
ence and walks with the firm step of well 
grounded assurance in pursuit of those 
ideals which lie nearer to the horizon of 
verification and feasibility. 

This is one of the standard philosophies 
which, along with Platonic Idealism and 
fatalistic Materialism, has under varying 
forms come down through the history of 
European thinking from the beginnings 
of Greek philosophy. It is the position 
of a very considerable school of thought 
at the present time. The discussion of 
it is confined mostly to secular magazines 
and scientific documents. But it is al- 
ready beginning to make its influence 
felt within the church and throughout the 
world, and in proportion as this influence 
grows it will have to be reckoned with 
more and more. 


This brief survey, giving a cross-sec- 
tion of the church, leads to a few conclud- 
ing remarks which we can only tabulate. 

1. It becomes apparent that new lines 
of cleavage, representing schools of 
thought on vital issues, are cutting right 
across the old line denominations just at 


this time when these denominations them- 
selves are tending to come closer together 
because we have outlived many of the old 
disputes which formerly divided them. 
Today many a Christian finds himself 
torn between two loyalties—the traditional 
loyalty to his denomination with all the 
emotional attachments to that which has 
been hallowed with age, and the newer 
loyalty to some of his deepest convictions 
which he shares with a school of thought 
rather than with the members of his de- 
nomination. Evidently no one interpreta- 
tion of Christianity can win the allegiance 
of all Christians in the homeland, nor 
minister spiritually to the wide spread 
of human conditions and needs in other 
lands. It is a part of wisdom to accept 
this fact and to labor for the correlation 
of these differences. 

2. We gain a new understanding of 
how fundamental are the difficulties which 
must be overcome in any effort to further 
religious cooperation and maintain a 
Christian fellowship of heart and soul. 
These difficulties are due: 

First, to profound differences of con- 
viction with reference to what are the 
forces and factors which govern human 
welfare, what is the nature of their opera- 
tion, and to what extent and in what man- 
ner the lot of man can be improved. 

Second, to differences of conviction 
concerning the values which are to be 
sought as the ends or goals of religious 
living. Which are to be considered pri- 
mary, and which secondary? Which im- 
mediate, and which ultimate? The use 
of similar terms, such as “The Kingdom 
of God”, or “A Christ-like personality”, 
is no guarantee of similar content and 
common objectives. 

Third, to a lack of confidence on the 
part of any one school of thought in the 
“way of salvation” proclaimed and the 
methods employed by other schools for 
the achieving of these supreme values of 
life. One can participate heartily only in 
methods which he believes to be effective 
and true. 

3. The discovery that these different 
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schools of thought exist within the church, 
each revealing certain elements of weak- 
ness as well as other elements of strength, 
inevitably tends to work a subtle change 
in the conceptions of finality which each 
one holds for his own faith. 


The real issues at stake are nothing less 
than the value of our values and the ulti- 
mate grounds of our faith. As the con- 
servative takes his stand within his own 
religious experience and looks out at the 
more liberal schools, he misses in each 
some of the traditional religious values 
which have been so dear to him. Failing 
to recognize the values which the liberal 
enjoys, the religion of each of these suc- 
cessive schools appears to be more and 
more poverty stricken, until possibly the 
most radical school seems to offer nothing 
but spiritual emptiness. On the other 
hand, when the liberal takes his stand and 
looks at the more conservative schools of 
thought, he sees in each successive school 
a striving for values some of which ap- 
pear to him to be wishful thinking— 
hopes, goals, and ideals which are not al- 
ways wise and which offer little promise 
of ever being feasible. 


In a similar way, the very presence 
of the more liberal Christian within the 
church, with his investigations into the 
Bible, revelation and Jesus Christ, tends 
to raise secret misgivings in the minds of 
the more unquestioning believer with ref- 
erence to the grounds of his own faith. 
It is difficult to recognize as a brother one 
whose very presence is a menace to his 
own religious assurance. The liberal, on 
the other hand, as he contemplates the 
traditional grounds of religious assurance 
sees the rock upon which so many have 
established their faith shot through with 
unwarranted assumptions and hollow rea- 
sonings deduced from incomplete data 
and false analogies, until it appears more 
like a piece of porous pumice stone than 
like the Rock of Ages. He cannot build 
his spiritual edifice upon such founda- 
tions, and trembles for those who persist 
in doing so. How can a man be reason- 
ably sure that his faith is not credulity, 
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except by giving thought to the grounds 
of his confidence? 

4. We venture to offer a few sugges- 
tions which may indicate the road to a 
more genuine Christian fellowship, to a 
deeper apprehension of the truth, and to 
a perennial ministry to the spiritual needs 
of the world, in spite of disturbing changes 
and differences of conviction which must 
come from time to time. 

As an immediate measure, the present 
degree of Christian fellowship may be 
preserved and even cultivated if each one 
will strive diligently to merit the confi- 
dence of his brother by keeping a close 
watch on the validity of his own mental 
processes, and will replenish his heart 
from time to time with that estimable 
Christian grace which thinketh no evil 
and hopeth all things, even of a brother 
who disagrees with him. 

This is possible if the liberal recognizes 
the functional value for others of many 
things in which he himself cannot partici- 
pate, and if the conservative will remem- 
ber that the critic is not trying to destroy 
faith but to find a religious confidence 
which will abide the testing of the ages. 
In fact, an entirely wrong impression will 
prevail unless it is remembered that these 
differing schools of thought are not the 
evidence of any unholy desire to divide 
the church and impede progress. They 
rather represent the effort of sincere men 
and women to win for themselves and 
to maintain in the church that sense of 
reality and conviction of truth without 
which religion remains little more than 
poetic fantasy. 


But the wounds in the body of the 
church go so deep that no short-cut or 
superficial remedies will suffice. There is 
a growing fund of evidence which seems 
to indicate that religious values, as cher- 
ished at any particular time or place, are 
not absolutely reliable ultimates. They 
are rather the fairly well attested appre- 
ciations of large social groups, or of dis- 
senting minorities, growing out of ante- 
cedent cultural heritages and more recent 
experiences. Consequently they are sub- 
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ject to revision, in spite of vehement pro- 
tests to the contrary. What is needed 
then is nothing less than a scrupulous re- 
evaluation of the values which we accept 
as the ideals of life, and a most careful 
scrutiny of those grounds upon which the 
religious man is wont to found his faith. 

What is it that makes a value—such as 
God, Christ, the Bible, immortality, or 
the Kingdom of Heaven—worthy of the 
undivided loyalty of a sincere man? The 
emotional satisfaction which it affords? 
The sanction which it appears to give to 
our ethical standards and to our confi- 
dence in the moral integrity of the uni- 
verse? The authority of custom and sa- 
cred tradition? The extent to which these 
religious treasures appear to be grounded 
in reality as we know it? Their feasi- 
bility, or the possibility of their being 
realized in due time? Just how much 
confidence are we justified in placing in 
each or all of the commonly accepted 
grounds of religious faith—revelation, 
reason, mystical intuition, and empiri- 
cism? 

Faith must of necessity be unduly pre- 
carious so long as the methods by which 
we pretend to arrive at truth are not care- 
fully scrutinized, revised, and vindicated. 
In this time of spiritual and moral de- 
pression, but of awakened discernment, 
religion will remain solvent and escape 
bankruptcy only in so far as the religious 
values offered to the public from the pul- 
pit and elsewhere are deflated to the point 
where the tangible assets lying behind 
them warrant the faith that is placed in 
them. This may mean the loss of certain 
alluring securities which we had hoped 
would one day make us eternally rich, but 
this loss will be more than compensated 


for by the new sense of assurance and 
religious sobriety gained thereby. 

Finally, more diligent study must be 
given to the functions played in human 
society by uniformity and diversity, the 
universal and the particular, the group 
and the individual, the abiding and the 
changing, the old and the new. Mankind 
has long been caught in the tension be- 
tween these paradoxical poles, and has 
been divided into warring camps accord- 
ing as emphasis is laid now on one and 
now on the other. We may never hope 
to solve all the mystery lying under the 
surface of these paradoxes. But at least 
we have reason to hope that we may come 
to understand more and more the func- 
tions which both play in the life of man- 
kind, and thus labor for that enrichment 
of our religion which comes from both. 

The key to this reconciliation of op- 
posites lies in the understanding of the 
dual function of Christianity, or of any 
other religion. For the man who believes 
that Christianity is essentially a campaign 
to bring the world under the sway of a 
perfect system of divinely revealed truth, 
unity and orthodoxy are the supreme vir- 
tues and diversity of conviction is the 
mark of treason to the cause. But once 
one comes to understand that religion 
functions, not only as a crusade on behalf 
of a cause, but also as an expedition ex- 
ploring new and untrodden fields of truth 
and goodness, then diversity as well as 
unity and likemindedness become virtues. 
It is a sine qua non for the fulfilment of 
this latter function ; and one steadies him- 
self in the confidence that with intelligence 
and good-will both may be coordinated in 
such a way as to contribute to the highest 
possible good. 
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THE PROTESTANT MINISTER AND THE RELIEF OF 
DESTITUTION 


Jess—E ALLEN JACoBs* 


THE Pre-Depression Era: THE Domti- 
NANCE OF THE PRIVATE AGENCY 


IFTY per cent of all charitable gifts 

in 1927 went to religious objects.’ Pro- 
fessional standards among sectarian agen- 
cies, however, were at a relatively low 
level. Among secular agencies, on the 
contrary, there had been a steady trend 
toward the development of new forms of 
social case work.” A study of Protestant 
ministers made in 1929 revealed that the 
work done for the destitute consisted 
chiefly in such activities as the distribution 
of Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets, 
visits by pastor or laymen, and the dis- 
tribution of second-hand clothing.’ 

Ministers seldom attended social work 
conferences, read literature in the field 
or made use of case work methods. Social 
workers in like manner showed no great 
concern in seeking the co-operation of 
ministers. Ministers tended to emphasize 
what they described as the “human touch” 





*The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

1. Ellsworth Faris, editor, Intelligent Philan- 
thropy, U. of C. Press, 1930, p. 17 ff. Essay 
by Arthur J. Todd. 

2. For excellent discussion of this point see 
Porter R. Lee, “Social Case Work,” The 
Family Nov. 1934, pp. 199-204. 

3. This refers only to work with the destitute 
and does not include preventive measures em- 
ployed to keep members of the church from 
becoming destitute. The churches have al- 
ways rendered important services in this lat- 
ter respect. For a partial report on the above 
mentioned study see: Education of Amer- 
ican Ministers, Vol. Il by Mark A. May et 
al., Inst. for Soc. and Rel. Research, 1934, 
pp. 172 ff. 
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in charity, whereas social workers, as 
Dean Abbott pointed out in her book, 
Social Welfare and Professional Educa- 
tion, contended that technical skill and not 
merely pleasing bed-side manners was a 
prerequisite in social work.‘ 

On the depression the private social 
agencies, which had almost exclusively 
administered relief during the last fifty 
years in the United States, were in com- 
plete control, and the assumption that the 
relief of destitution was a local com- 
munity responsibility, the old parish idea, 
was accepted as almost axiomatic. 


Tue EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION: A 
SUDDEN SHIFT TO PuBLIC CONTROL 


(1) New precedents and programs. The 
collapse of the economic superstructure in 
1920, not unlike the crisis precipitated by 
the World War, necessitated concerted 
action and a vast increase in federal con- 
trol. Here, for the first time in years, 
were millions of unemployed whose need 
for relief was not to be attributed to de- 
fects in character, psychopathic person- 
ality, laziness, lack of thrift, or other rea- 
sons often given as causes of destitution. 

The boasted resources, techniques, and 
theories of sectarian and private agencies 
proved inadequate. The 1932 Chicago 
Conference on Relief Standards, called to 
advise on the situation, arrived at the fol- 
lowing principle: ‘““The major responsi- 





4. Edith Abbott, Social Welfare and Profes- 
sional Education, U. of C. Press, 1931. 

5. Chicago Conference on Relief Standards, 
Reported in The Social Service Review, De- 
cember 1932, p. 605 ff. 
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bility for the relief of destitution rests 
with government.” 

President Roosevelt, soon after taking 
the oath of office, sought to revive much 
of the war-time methodology and vocabu- 
lary in “whipping the depression.” In this 
“War” on destitution, the immediate prob- 
lem was the relief of those “temporarily” 
out of work, but the ultimate goal was a 
return to “prosperity.” 

A survey of emergency appropriations 
indicates an unparalleled expenditure. In 
February, 1934, Congress appropriated 
$95,000,000 to carry forward the vast 
program of relief. Approximately 4,500,- 
000 families were receiving relief in April 
of this same year. By the middle of May, 
three fourths of the above mentioned ap- 
propriation was expended and a request 
for an additional billion was to be pre- 
sented before Congress adjourned. On 
June Ist, 1934, newspaper headlines in- 
formed the public—a public now well ac- 
customed to such gigantic appropriations 
—that “A Deficiency Bill Allows Six Bil- 
lions for Relief.” Both in size of budget 
and in method of administration the situ- 
ation was truly unprecedented. 

The language of the emergency bills or 
the public pronouncements of the Hoover 
and Roosevelt administrations indicates 
that, in public announcements at least, the 
depression was considered a “passing 
emergency.” Both administrations have 
declared emphatically in favor of a return 
to private control and local community 
responsibility. 

(2) Redefinition of the function of the 
private agency. The emergency relief 
measures have raised anew the question 
of the future of the private as contrasted 
to the public agency and vital questions 
concerning a permanent function for the 
private agency. The preponderance of 
critical opinion has been in favor of the 
continuance of private agencies as ex- 
perimental units ; as pace-setters in theory 
and methods for public welfare agencies. 

If the present tendency continues it is 
certain to have far-reaching effect on 
charitable organizations. Such agencies 


as the community chest have raised their 
budgets primarily on the relief appeal, 
and not, as is sometimes assumed, on the 
basis of the support of character build- 
ing and educational institutions. Professor 
A. Wayne McMillen predicts that the 
community chest movement, although 
having made a very significant contribu- 
tion to social work, will gradually recede 
in influence, and the council of social 
agencies will rapidly come to the fore as 
the coordinating agency. 

Stuart A. Queen summarizes this grow- 
ing point of view among trained social 
workers : 


For a time community chests will increase 
in number and financial strength until the 
body of givers becomes so great and the 
pressure on recalcitrant citizens so strong that 
the transition to a tax-supported system will 
be easy... . Social agencies will be used 
increasingly by persons of all economic and 
social classes, but most of the clients will be 
people of very limited resources. There will 
be increasing attention to the prevention of 
poverty, disease, crime, and various forms of 
social maladjustment. The spirit of charity 
will not disappear, but it will gradually be 
overshadowed by the spirit of democracy and 
the spirit of science.® 


(3) A new philosophy in the making. 
However appropriate the older philoso- 
phies of charity may have been for fron- 
tier days, they are anachronisms in the 
present era. As Professor Paul H. Doug- 
las has cogently pointed out: 


Industry, thrift and intelligence, are re- 
garded as the infallible qualities which lead 
to success and the lack of which is the cause 
for the failure of others. This faith is a 
strange compound of frontier traditions, the 
Protestant ethic, and eighteenth century ra- 
tionalism. Since the more the poor hold to 
this philosophy the safer will be the seats of 
those who now hold the reins of power, it is 
but natural that it should be inculcated both 
consciously and unconsciously by the domi- 
nant forces of society. If men feel that they 
have only themselves to blame, then no 
change in society is needed and life can go 
on as before.’ oe A 
There are many indications that the 





6. Stuart A. Queen, “Backgrounds of Social 
Work” in Ellsworth Faris, editor, Intelligent 
Philanthropy, p. 268. 

7. Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New 
Party, Whittlesby House, 1932, p. 3. For 
a popular recognition of this point of view by 
a government official see Harold L. Ickes, 
“Jobs vs. Doles,” Today, Nov. 17, 1934, p. 3. 
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present era marks a rapid decline in the 
popular confidence in what Carlton Hayes 
has called “bourgeois benevolence.” Too 
much water has already gone under the 
bridge and powerful social forces, not to 
mention financial considerations, are op- 
erating to compel federal planning and 
control and the adaptation of relief giv- 
ing policies to the needs of modern life.* 
In several states where political dema- 
gogues have threatened the relief-giving 
agencies, the federal government has as- 
sumed complete supervision. An even 
more complete federal control is pending. 

(4) The Protestant predicament. What 
about the rdle of the Protestant minister 
in the “new era”? Because Protestantism 
has been traditionally more favorable to 
state control of charitable enterprises, and 
has far fewer vested interests than the 
Catholic and Jewish agencies, it is in a 
more promising or a more embarrassing 
position with reference to recent trends 
toward public relief, depending on the 
personal bias of the observer.” 

Protestantism is divided on the ques- 
tion. One group seeks to keep Protestant- 
ism on a par with the Jewish and Catholic 
social agencies. The other group, al- 
though not discrediting the social work 
now being conducted under Protestant 
auspices, recognizes its limitations. The 
minister, the group contends, if operating 
a sectarian agency, will do so in coopera- 
tion with the specialists of the community. 
The main function of the Protestant 
movement lies in a constructive emphasis 
on a social order and an educational sys- 
tem, under skilled leadership, which will 
eliminate the causes of poverty and pro- 
vide a minimal care for all. 

The defenders of the traditional point 
of view contend that current methods of 
public relief are impersonal and cold, as 





8. For discussion see “Rising to a New Chal- 
lenge,” Gertrude Springer The Survey, June 
1934, p. 179 ff., and “Our Illusions Regarding 
Government in same issue by Mary Van 
Kleeck, p. 190-194 

9. For a detailed and critical statement of the 
Protestant point of view see essay by Shailer 
Mathews—‘“Protestant Churches and Char- 
ity,” in Intelligent Philanthropy, p. 119 ff. 


contrasted with the more personal and 
humanitarian approach of the churches. 
The church, it is asserted, has been pushed 
aside by secular agencies, and the present 
movement to abdicate the field of relief 
giving is only a further abandonment by 
Protestantism of hard-won territory. 
Johnston Myers, well known pastor of 
the Immanuel Baptist Church of Chicago, 
who boasts that he has “fed more hungry 
men than any other man in the United 
States” summarized the position in a let- 
ter to the Christian Century. He stated 
“To feed the poor is all a minister 
has left.’” 

A popular and much discussed defense 
of the point of view implied in Dr. Myers’ 
assertion appeared late in 1933 in an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune. This 
lengthy editorial, along with other ex- 
tensive arguments for liberty and rugged 
individualism, summed up the situation 
as follows: 

Thoughtful Protestant pastors have viewed 
with dismay the rise of the huge impersonal 
relief industry. .. . Left in the hands of the 
churches are only their long established char- 
itable and social institutions. These are now 
in jeopardy largely because governmental and 
secular agencies have been permitted to usurp 
an area included in Christianity’s original 
charter, with resulting decline in public con- 
fidence in all church agencies. .. . 

Protestant churches have been reluctant to 
undertake relief work supplied by government 
money, but there has occurred a change of 
view among leaders of the Chicago Church 
federation, which has formed a commissicn to 
canvass the problem of administration 
through Protestant churches... . 

As soon and as completely as possible, re- 
lief should be taken out of the hands of gov- 
ernment agencies and put in the keeping of 
private or non-political organizations, of 
which by far the most important, and in the 
deepest sense the most efficient, are the 
churches.” 

The fact that the controversy elicited 
such lengthy editorial comment indicates 
the interest in the topic and the pros and 
cons of the arguments as propounded by 
the middle class humanitarians. The Chi- 
cago Daily News, commenting editorially 
a year later, took a similar position. 

Philanthropy and religion, as the private 


10. The Christian Century, October 11, 1933. 
11. Editorial—Chicago Tribune, 1933. 
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agencies of voluntary human service, face to- 
day the menace of a spiritual drought. The 
well-springs of spontaneous helpfulness show 
signs of going dry, and that, not merely be- 
cause private resources are shrunken, but 
because the habit of generous giving, the 
spirit of neighborly solicitude and contribu- 
tion is being sapped by state and national 
relief. ... 

On the one hand we are making paupers; 
on the other we are dehumanizing philan- 
thropy.... 

But with all the resolution we can summon, 
we should fight the deadly peril that the 
spirit of individual initiative in benevolence 
may not succumb to the cold, machine-like 
process of state charity routine. The transfer 
of the heart to the compulsion of taxes will 
not help humanity.” 


(5) Social service vs. relief giving. 
Social workers, although questioning the 
wisdom of the church as a relief-giving 
agency, eagerly seek the cooperation of 
church leaders in other phases of social 
work. Professor McMillen, specialist in 
community organization, writes: 

I object to a federation of Protestant agen- 
cies if they are to administer social services ; 
but I have wondered whether a new federa- 
tion, or a strengthening of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, might not be desirable from 
the standpoint of providing a rallying point 
for the teaching function of the clergy. If 
Protestant clergy were agreed and convinced 
as to the next steps in social development, 
they could exert a tremendous influence in 
promoting social objectives.” 

The discerning social worker does not 
desire to discredit the minister. He is 
painfully aware of the inadequacies of 
social work in public agencies. The weak- 
ness, however, he attributes to the em- 
ergency nature of the work, to the in- 
sufficient supply of trained workers, to a 
lack of time for the maturation of tech- 
niques and not to a fallacy in principle. 
The fact that the state pays the bills and 
that there are fewer sentimental public 
pleas to help the poor are not indications 
that charity, under public auspices, need 
be cold, or that the giving or receiving of 
it will dry up the springs of either gen- 
erosity in the citizens or initiative in the 





12. Editorial, The Chicago Daily News, Aug. 
28, 1934. 

13. Excerpts from unpublished statement by 
Professor A. Wayne McMillen, University 
of Chicago, School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, June, 1934 


recipient. It may have just the reverse 
effect. Instead of tag days, charity foot- 
ball, charity dances, and an income which 
fluctuates with every wind of the stock 
market or the whims of the eccentric rich, 
there could be a carefully planned budget 
duly presented and approved as a legiti- 
mate appropriation for those in need of 
care and protection. 

On the part of the recipient such pub- 
lic assistance might then be accepted as 
frankly as public education and only as a 
means of spanning an inevitable gulf be- 
tween a temporary lack of income and 
the restoration to self-support.“ The per- 
sons administering the relief would not be 
givers of doles, clever detectives, senti- 
mental or condescending dispensers of 
unsolicited advice, but objective and ma- 
ture persons who, as the family physician, 
place themselves at the disposal of the 
client, to be used as a guide to the re- 
sources of the community. 

(6) Protestant ministers as pioneers 
in social work. That sectarian groups were 
originators of many social welfare insti- 
tutions now exclusively under secular con- 
trol, is an accepted historical fact. Steiner 
has pointed out that “religious forces 
championed the cause of the weak, and 
laid the foundations upon which social 
work was later built.”* North concurs 
in this opinion : 

The church was the original agency for 
social work. Before the state or voluntary 


associations labored for the needy, the : church 
was engaged in its missions of mercy.” 


These two writers are typical of cur- 
rent social work opinion on this subject. 
In the major historical experiments in 
social work, individual ministers have 
played stellar roles. The Charity Or- 





14. For an excellent statement of the changing 
point of view regarding public relief and 
methods of administering it, see a recent 

pamphlet by Homer Folks, "Making Relief 
Sealventie S.C.A.A. Publication No. 212, 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 E. 22d 
Street, New York, March, 1934. 

15. Jesse F. Steiner, op.cit. 

16. C. C. North, The Community and Social 
Welfare. Chap. IV. In this he is voicing 
an opinion, similar to that seen in his Social 
Work in the Light of History. 
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ganization Society of London, the or- 
ganization which “taught casework to the 
world,” and became a model for the char- 
ity movement in the United States, was 
launched chiefly at the instigation of a 
Unitarian minister of London, Henry 
Sally. Sally read a series of papers which 
resulted in the precipitation of opinion 
and eventually the formation of the Char- 
ity Organization Society in 1869. 

In the organization of the charity 
movement in the United States, ministers 
of various denominations made significant 
contributions. Such persons as Joseph 
Tuckerman and William Ellery Channing 
were, according to Watson, “a century 
ahead of their time.”” It was their think- 
ing, particularly that of Joseph Tucker- 
man, which laid the foundation for the 
Associated Charities of Boston which was 
organized 25 years later. It was Tucker- 
man who pointed out the inadequacy of 
wages, the influx of immigration and 
periodic unemployment, as the major 
causes of poverty. Tuckerman and oth- 
ers were precursors of the theory of pre- 
ventive social work. 

Through the creation of character 
building agencies such as settlements and 
school community centers, ministers have 
played commendable parts in preventive 
social work. Steiner has stated that “the 
social settlement movement in its early 
beginning was essentially a missionary 


enterprise.” Its first outstanding leader 


was the Rev. Mr. Barnett, vicar at St. 
Jude’s in White Chapel, one of the poor- 
est parishes in London, but a place made 
famous by the creative mind and intelli- 
gent consecration of this minister. It was 
out of this experiment that Toynbee Hall 
Settlement was established in 1884. 

The school community center move- 
ment inaugurated in Rochester in 1907, 
is another example. Edward J. Ward, a 
minister, was the first director of this 
significant experiment.” 





17. For a detailed statement see: Frank D. 
Watson, The Charity Organization Move- 
ment in the United States, Macmillan 1922, 


p. 70 ff. 
18. Jesse F. Steiner, op.cit., p. 112. 


Discerning religious leaders are be- 
coming convinced that, although the 
church initiated many original experi- 
ments in the relief of destitution, such 
service requires not only good impulses 
but a scientific attitude and technical 
skills. Professor Mead has succinctly put 
it, “the bare impulse to help is on the 
same level with the dog that licked the 
sores of Lazarus’ body.’” Dean Math- 
ews, as a churchman, represented a similar 
point of view in the following assertion: 

The ethical discussions of the church lead- 
ers of the past have recognized the danger 
that lies in promiscuous charity and have ad- 
vised the refusal to give aid when such assist- 
ance would tend to pauperize those whom it 
sought to help, but only after charity passed 
into non-ecclesiastical hands did scientific in- 
terest in its administration develop. 

New Frontiers: CoOPERATION AND Co- 
ORDINATION OF EFFORT 

It has not been the purpose of this 
survey to discuss techniques and devices. 
To indicate trends and to point out their 
possible implications for the Protestant 
minister, has been the aim. A brief sum- 
mary of the preceeding discussion may be 
useful, therefore, as a basis for indicating 
changes in point of view and the direction 
of action. 

Public agencies will probably continue 
to administer the bulk of relief funds. 
With the abandonment of traditional 
theories, the development of a new vo- 
cabulary, and more democratic theories, 
those formerly designated simply as the 
poor will be classified on the basis of 
problems involved. Assistance will in- 
creasingly be given under such classifica- 
tions as pensions for widows, blind, aged 
or other forms such as social insurance 
or workmen’s compensation. This will 
increasingly be public assistance, and will 
be respectable and accepted by those in 
need in the same spirit as public educa- 
tion. There will be continued emphasis 
on trained professional workers and in 
growth of social work as a profession. 





19. Jesse F. Steiner, of.cit., p. 112. 

20. Intelligent Philanthropy, essay by George 
Herbert Mead, p. 133. 

21. Ibid., Essay by Shailer Mathews, p. 121. 
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The lady bountiful theory, together with 
other notions of the poor as being de- 
fective in character, will give way to a 
more democratic view. 

Private secular agencies will continue 
as pace-setters for the public agencies. 
Sectarian agencies will continue to play 
an important factor, especially in cooper- 
ative work. The proposal of the Federal 
Council of Churches that a coordinator 
(a person qualified both in field of re- 
ligion and professional social work) be 
appointed in the larger cities to bring 
about a closer relation between religious 
social work and the secular agencies, 
seems to have possibilities. Ministers will 
be confronted with many opportunities 
for important service. The lines often 
drawn between group work and case 
work will perhaps be obliterated. The 
task will essentially be a cooperative one. 
The belief that public assistance need be 
cold or bureaucratic, and that the relief 
of destitution is a local responsibility, will 
probably be abandoned. 

To assume that “all the Protestant 
church has left is to feed the poor” is 
open to serious question. To say the 
church has no rdle to play is equally mis- 
leading. The minister is, however, con- 
fronted with the problem of re-thinking 
his theory and techniques in his work 
with the destitute. The following brief 
discussion is an attempt to indicate the 
general direction the re-orientation should 
take, especially with reference to a co- 
operative approach. 

(1) Interim tasks. There is a series 
of what, for a better term, might be desig- 
nated as interim tasks. What these are 
and the methods of performing them will 
depend on the size and complexity of the 
community. In the larger cities where 
relief organizations have been perfected 
under competent leadership, where there 
are ample resources and a trained pro- 
fessional staff, the minister will likely 
place the responsibility for social investi- 
gation and the giving of relief on these 
public and private secular agencies. In 
the smaller communities where both 


theory and organization are less advanced, 
the minister may conduct activities which 
will, as soon as public opinion has been 
developed, be transferred to secular 
agencies. 

(2) Building morale. The building of 
morale is fundamental both for those who 
administer and those who receive relief.” 
Religion at its best functions essentially 
in building morale. As Dewey has signi- 
ficantly pointed out : 


Genuine communication involves contagion ; 
its name should not be taken in vain by 
terming communication that which produces 
no community of thought and purpose.” 


The professional social worker should 
find in the intelligent minister a guide in 
achieving perspective in his profession ; in 
envisioning his work in terms of the more 
inclusive need of the community, in de- 
veloping a world view and a goal. 

The church may function also in de- 
veloping morale by affording rich and 
meaningful group relationships. In this 
respect a most vital contribution may be 
made to the mental health of the partici- 
pant. The inspiration to carry on in spite 
of insuperable odds and the desire to 
attain significant ideals and to enlist in 
constructive and educationally productive 
causes fail of realization in conduct unless 
sustained by satisfying group relation- 
ships. By discovering significant groups, 
a unique contribution may be made to 
the case worker, or other specialists, the 
success of whose therapy depends upon 
such cooperative efforts. 


(3) Adult education—inter pretation of 
social work. The benefits which may 
accrue to society through constructive 
social work may never be realized unless 
the wider implications of social work and 
a more adequate conception of its func- 
tions are intelligently interpreted to the 
community that pays the bill. 





22. Porter R. Lee “Social Case Work” The 
Family, Nov., 1934, pp. 200-201. See similar 
view of Frank J. Bruno, “Social Work Ob- 
jectives in the New Era” Proc. of the Nat. 
Conf. of Social Work, June 11-17, 1933. U. 
of C. Press, 1933, p. 7 

23. _ Dewey, How We Think, Heath, 1931, 
p. 292. 
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The English Law of 1601, transplanted 
with slight modification, to the United 
States, is still the basis for most legal 
formulae and much unfortunate current 
thinking and practice with reference to 
the destitute. In 14 states the recipients 
of public relief are designated as paupers 
and disenfranchised.™ The theory that all 
groups irrespective of race, creed, wealth, 
or prestige have an inalienable right to 
minimum standard of care and protection, 
although implicit in religious literature, 
is an idea foreign to much conventional 
thinking. “The vice of the social leader 
...” Dewey wisely points out, “is to seek 
ends which promote the social welfare in 
ways which fail to engage the active in- 
terest and cooperation of others.”” If 
this attitude is valid, much of the work 
done in the name of charity is a form 
of spiritual selfishness. 


It is sufficient that the minister be ac- 
quainted with the generally accepted prin- 
ciples of modern social welfare to the ex- 
tent of enabling him to be a discerning 
co-worker with other leaders in the com- 
munity. This requires a broad experi- 
ence, an experimental point of view, and 
some knowledge of the social sciences.” 

Those ecclesiastical organizations which 
continue to maintain extensive social work 
programs would perhaps profit by a care- 
ful survey of their present programs and 
a greater emphasis upon leadership ac- 
credited in social work circles. A funda- 
mental revision of much that now passes 





24. This is only a sample of outgrown legal 
conceptions which not only fail to express 
modern needs, but actually thwart progressive 
social reform at every point. There is a lack 
of philosophy of law to correspond with mod- 
ern humanitarian social work. For a discus- 
sion of this point see Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, Social Work and the Courts: (Select 
statutes and judicial decisions); U. of C 
Press, 1934, especially essay by Roscoe 
~—. Lack of a Philosophy of Law,” 


p. . 

25. John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics, 
Henry Holt, 1908, p. 303 ff. 

26. For an excellent statement of attitudes and 
qualities of leadership needed in modern social 
reform, see A. T. Mason, Brandeis: Lawyer 
and Judge in the Modern State, Princeton 
Press, 1934, Chap. I, II. 


as social work among the Protestant 
churches would be required. Experimen- 
tation with new activities and new devices 
is sorely needed, especially in areas served 
by neighborhood houses or institutional 
churches. 

(4) The use of the case work approach. 
The case work and clinical procedure in 
the diagnosis and treatment of individual 
maladjustment reverses the traditional 
method of promiscuous giving either of 
unsolicited advice or solicited material 
goods. It makes the giving of such advice 
or goods a means of developing initiative 
and self-reliance. The case work and the 
clinical procedure of helping the indivi- 
dual get out of his difficulties and stay 
out, it might be argued, is essentially 
more human, more personal, and more 
religious and ethical, than the older theo- 
logical approach. It presupposes a shared 
relationship between the giver and the 
recipient, a relationship which offsets the 
dangers of “doing good.” Attention is 
focussed on a “case” presenting specific 
and concrete problems. It is a coopera- 
tive enterprise enlisting the aid of a num- 
ber of specialists and the utilization of 
varied community resources.” 

Case work possibilities cease when the 
client assumes an attitude of utter de- 
pendence or embraces a philosophy of 
futility. The minister may aid the client 
in developing a philosophy of life. For 
his task he will need to rely on contri- 
butions from psychology, psychiatry, 
mental hygiene and related fields. His 
efforts cannot be constructive unless car- 
ried forward cooperatively. Whatever 
spiritual lessons he seeks to inculcate in 
the client must not, of course, violate 
common sense and tested scientific facts 
about the nature of human conduct. 

(5) Furtherance of social legislation. 
Social legislation as a crystalization of 
public opinion into legal formulae and 
of interpreting the social value of these 
formulae in practical living, is also a co- 





27. See Lawson G. Lowrey, A Child Guidance 
Clinic, Its Purposes and. Methods. National 
Committee of Mental Hygiene, 1924, p. 4. 
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operative, community enterprise. Only 
to the extent that the prophetic ire, 
aroused by what the ministers believe to 
be social injustice, the shameful condition 
of the poor, the indecency of the motion 
pictures, and all the rest, is directed 
through cooperative channels, will it likely 
amount to more than innocuous out- 
bursts and exposés. 

Legislation also requires motivation 
and effective propaganda. The minister 
may contribute significantly to this pro- 
cess. The present economic crisis pre- 
sents an opportunity for reformulation of 
theory and change in antiquated legisla- 
tion such as had not been effected since 
the panics of 1873.” Most of the forward 
looking steps in the history of the charity 
movement in the United States have re- 
sulted from the intelligent use of social 
crises. To the extent that the minister is 
willing to reflect upon the significance of 
social trends, to acquaint himself with the 
valid body of principles developed, and 
to spend his energies in a cooperative 
enterprise, will his efforts be socially 
fruitful. This would require a change in 
emphasis from a negative attitude with 
reference to prohibition and the sponsor- 
ing of legislation which enemies have 
often called blue laws, to a constructive, 
dynamic policy of prevention. Such an 
approach would undercut the principal 
criticisms of his opponents. 

(6) Cooperation: « common faith and 
a common task. The organization of the 
community for the relief of destitution 
is integrally related to the inclusive needs 
of all the people. Experience and the re- 
sults of social researches have led to a 





28. Grace Abbott, formerly of the Children’s 
Bureau, considers social reform the most im- 
portant challenge in social work. In an ad- 
dress to incoming students at the University 
of Chicago, Oct. 18, 1934, she declared, “I 
am much more interested in the social work- 
er’s contribution to social reform than I am 
in the directing of administration. I think 
that both are fundamental, but we have got 
to go ahead with our social reform program. 
We have got to supply the leadership for 
that social reform.” In this assertion she 
represented the consensus of opinion among 
social workers. 


conviction that the task of the case work- 
er dealing with a particular client or 
family cannot successfully be divorced 
from the task of the settlement worker, 
for example, who is specializing in group 
work.” The individual and the group are 
different espects of the same process. It 
might further be insisted that the next 
step in theory should be the elimination 
of the line often drawn between the se- 
cular and religious.” 


The minister should no longer look 
with suspicion on secular agencies which 
arise in response to new needs. He will 
no longer desire to be an individualist 
attempting to make capital for his group 
out of every activity in which he partici- 
pates, but a cooperative agent in a demo- 
cratic process. The social worker will do 
well to cultivate the minister, to divest 
his mind of the belief that ministers are 
to be avoided when dealing with case 
work problems or matters of delicate 
personal or community adjustment. In 
like manner ministers, through a new 
type of training and more experience with 
reality, need to divest their minds of the 
uncritical assumption that to make case 
work and community organization. scien- 
tific and democratic is to make it cold, 
inhuman, impersonal, and ungodly. The 
present economic depression and the large 
number of younger ministers who have 
received training in schools of social work 
and practical experience in the field may 
do much to re-orient the sectarian groups 
in more scientific programs of social wel- 
fare.” 





29. For brief discussion see “Group Work 
Agencies,” an article by Edwin Eels, Social 
Service Year Book, Chicago, 1933, pp. 56-63. 

30. John Dewey. A Common Faith. Yale 
Press, 1934. Chapter I. “Religion Versus 
Religious.” See Also Antoinette Cannon, 
“Recent Change in the Philosophy of Social 
Workers,” Proc. of the Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Work, June, 1933, U. of C. Press, pp. 597-607. 

31. For an elaboration of this point of view see 
Jesse A. Jacobs, “The Minister in the Chang- 
ing Community” Religious Education, 1927, 
p. 193 f. Also The Education of American 
Ministers, Vols. I, II, III, IV, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1934, espe- 
cially Vol. II The Profession of the Ministry. 











AN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH TO MARRIAGE 


LELAND Foster Woop* 


I. A Better UNDERSTANDING OF MAr- 
RIAGE IS A NECESSITY 


HATEVER ELSE religious edu- 
cation may undertake, it must not 
fail to meet the problems of sex and mar- 
riage. Of the youth who come to us in 
our churches almost all will marry. Some 
will find happiness exceeding even their 
expectations. Others will be wildly dis- 
appointed, but will feel that they must 
make the best of the situation. Still others 
will be acutely and unbearably miserable, 
and some will seek separation or divorce. 
How to increase the number of. those 
who find or create great happiness, and 
how to prevent the miseries of the others 
is a problem for those who have to do 
with preparing these young people for 
life. The high lights of life are so radiant 
and its tragedies are so pathetic that all 
that we can do to help people to create 
happiness in themselves and in one an- 
other is exceedingly rewarding work. We 
have a right to expect for them about 
as much of happiness in marriage as we 
have led them to prepare for, just as an 
individual in a skilled occupation may 
expect about as much success as he pre- 
pares for and continues to work for. Suc- 
cess in marriage is a high achievement, 
but in some way we suffer under the 
conceit that we are all natural’ born 
geniuses in family making and that hap- 
piness will come whether we know or 
heed the specifications of the job or not. 
Other achievements we expect to labor 
for; this we fancy we can drift into. 
Nature is exceedingly generous here, yet 
intelligence and forethought are as neces- 
sary as the issues are important. 


We must produce people who live lives 
of which happiness is the normal out- 





*Secretary of the Committee on Marriage and 
the Home, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


come. This is a part of our task of 
creating a new Christianity in home life; 
otherwise not monogamy, not religion, 
not health nor beauty, not education nor 
wisdom in other things will yield that 
rich happiness which rewards those who 
build loving and stable families. Two 
things are necessary to the highest success 
and perhaps equally important—(1) a 
type of preparation, and (2) a type of 
adjustable and socialized character. At 
present a large proportion of our young 
people enter marriage very ill prepared 
for it. They may know some things about 
marriage but they do not have knowledge 
comparable to that which they would 
demand for any other great undertaking. 
Many of them get a bad start and receive 
little or no help in getting on a happier 
basis. So they drift from tragedies of 
ignorance to tragedies of ill-adjustment 
and bitterness. 

If it is true, as an eminent physician 
writing in this field has said, that 90% of 
young husbands through ignorance and 
misunderstanding virtually force their 
hesitant brides in the first sexual experi- 
ence after marriage, we might expect the 
results to be bad. If, furthermore, both 
men and women misunderstand the 
psycho-sexual nature of woman as they 
do, through ignorance or misinformation, 
is it surprising that so many marriages 
should deny to the participants the hap- 
piness which at first they promise? I find 
that young people are very much inter- 
ested in the question why many marriages 
which start out very happily, begin to 
fail almost as soon as they begin to exist, 
and a primary reason is ignorance. An- 
other reason of equal or greater serious- 
ness is the misguided notion that sexuality 
is a thing that belongs to man, but much 
less, if at all to woman. The discovery 
of the sexuality of woman and the im- 
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portance of rightly treating that fact is 
only now beginning to be recognized. The 
new knowledge of sex tells us that while 
individuals may differ, men and women 
are both highly gifted in this matter. 
When people can be normal sexually, and 
can be proud of it in the marriage rela- 
tionship instead of being ashamed of it, 
we shall have a more wholesome situa- 
tion all around. 


II. Factors In TRAINING FOR MARRIAGE 


Training for marriage has many fac- 
tors, not the least important of which are 
the unconscious or unintended ones. A 
child’s education is being carried on in all 
his experiences. All those influences 
which produce pleasing traits in people, 
beginning with childhood and continuing 
through life, are of the greatest impor- 
tance for marriage. Any mother and 
father who throw about their children 
such an atmosphere and bring to bear 
upon them such influences as to make 
them pleasing persons to live with, are by 
that very fact performing a great service 
in preparing them for successful mar- 
riage. The atmosphere of the child’s 
home is of the greatest importance in 
making him a wholesome personality. In 
this sense the first home may help to 
make or mar the second. 


This suggests that many marriages are 
spoiled before the principals ever meet. 
Children begin to judge of marriage, of 
personality, of character and of life it- 
self in terms of what they see in their 
parents; and a home background of un- 
happiness, nervous tension, or mere cold 
endurance is very bad for them. More- 
over, the general atmosphere of our age 
has its influence. We live in a grasping 
and strident world in which the simple 
and lovely values of the family are at a 
disadvantage. We train our children in 
an individualistic and self-seeking spirit. 
How then can we expect any two of that 
sort to make each other happy? No 
scheme of monogamy, no system of mar- 
riage laws or ethics can produce a beau- 
tiful and perfect marriage out of such 


psychological material. So it may be said 
that the age-old task of religion in pro- 
ducing beautiful character is of primary 
importance for marriage, but also that 
this character must be specifically ad- 
justed to the marriage situation. 

The family experience ought to be edu- 
cational in the best way both to parents 
and children. The parental experience 
completes something that would otherwise 
be only potential in us. So also the ex- 
perience of being a good husband or a 
good wife, of making good in that re- 
sponsibility, calls forth something that 
the man and the woman need to develop. 

The educational conception of life as an 
on-going process of development, when 
it is applied to marriage, means that we 
envisage not simply an adjustment of two 
completed personalities, but a process in 
which two developing personalities help 
each other on the way. This requires as 
complete a preparation for marriage as 
possible. From this standpoint it is par- 
ticularly tragic that there should be an 
apparent conspiracy to make it difficult 
for young people to understand the rela- 
tion of mutually well adjusted sex life 
to an ideal psychological and social rela- 
tionship. “Male and female made He 
them,” and they find an ideal complete- 
ness in each other. 

Let us take the first four years of 
married life as an arbitrarily fixed period 
for the sake of a comparison and say 
that they provide occasions quite as edu- 
cational, though of a different sort, as 
four years spent in college. Among 
African tribes a man may not be a chief 
unless he is married. And, while mar- 
riage does not necessarily make us either 
greet or wise, yet as we respond to its 
occasions, duties, and opportunities, it 
does tend to bring out the best that is in 
us. Marriage is, among other things, an 
adventure in finding the best and deepest 
in human nature and thereby gaining an 
approach to the highest truths of life. 
Also, it is a key to the best method of 
social improvement. 

The church stands for marriage of 
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worthwhile people who, themselves, are 
trying to grow, to improve society, and 
to make life worthwhile. It recognizes 
the family as a part of the order of 
nature, as the fundamental unit of society, 
and at its best, an agency of the king- 
dom of God. And it may be that if we 
combine love and wisdom in guiding 
young people we shall be able out of the 
present confusion to see a new ideal 
emerging, which will be after all a mod- 
ern form of the old marriage ideal that 
“two shall become one flesh” and of one 
spirit. 

III. Some Hanpicars To WHOLESOME 

EDUCATION FOR FAMILy LIvING 

I would not do justice to this topic 
were I not to deal with some of the handi- 
caps to wholesome education for family 
living. 

1. All that pertains to the practices or 
the moods of licentiousness is regarded 
as the greatest handicap. I shall not need 
to discuss here the devastating effects of 
licentiousness. 


2. But I shall speak of prudishness 
which also is a handicap. Licentiousness 
is a fault of the vicious, while prudish- 
ness is a fault of the good, an outcome 
of a wrong interpretation of life. 

We church people might as well con- 
fess that our interpretation of sex has 
been far from ideal. One could bring 
this out very clearly if he wished to 
collect certain statements of religious 
leaders of the past, some of whom felt 
that marriage was so bad that the thor- 
oughly religious person must flee from it, 
and others thought that marriage, though 
necessary, perhaps was merely a con- 
cession to what they contemptuously 
called “the flesh.” They dwelt on the 
idea that man is shaped in iniquity and 
conceived in sin, and that the natural 
birth is connected with corruption; and 
all this in spite of the fact that Jesus 
thought of the little child as a natural 
symbol of the kingdom of heaven. I 
think this unfortunate attitude can, how- 
ever, be explained historically by saying 


that the church having entered into a 
struggle against all that was vicious, im- 
pure, or licentious; hated these things 
with such fervor that presently something 
of the stigma of licentiousness was at- 
tached even to the beautiful and pure 
relationships of married love. 

We do not have to go to the past, how- 
ever. We need do no more than to note 
that parents even now, for the most part. 
find it difficult or impossible to speak to 
their children about the beautiful and 
sacred matters of sex in family love. 
Moreover they give lying answers to their 
children’s questions. This is evidence 
that there is much distorted and unwhole- 
some emotion and thought with reference 
to sex in the minds of these parents them- 
selves. 

Why people should experience psycho- 
logical revulsion and ethical unhappi- 
ness in the thought of sex is a thing 
which, when we become objective about 
it, leads us to ask for an explanation. It 
may be explained, as most of our emo- 
tional attitudes are, in terms of condi- 
tioned emotional reactions. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by some instances of 
emotional conditioning in the matter of 
our food attitudes. We like some things 
because they are liked in our group, and 
we detest other things, even things which 
we have never tasted, because our group 
detests them. Take horse flesh as an 
example. So far as most of us know, 
horse flesh might be just as nourishing 
and just as palatable as beef. In fact, 
there are those who like it very much 
and have seen it for sale in markets. To 
us, however, it is unpleasant even to men- 
tion it as food, and if I were to speak 
of eating dog’s flesh it would be even 
worse. Yet some people are fond of dog’s 
flesh, and there appears no necessary 
reason why it should not be nourishing 
and appetizing. But if you were in a 
restaurant in some strange place partak- 
ing of a meal, with meat that tasted good 
but of which you did not know the kind, 
and then you were told that it was horse, 
dog, or cat, you would immediately be- 
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gin to feel very differently about your 
meal. You might even feel a sense of 
revulsion, and ever afterward have unh- 
pleasant sensations in memory of the 
occasion. This is a crude illustration, but 
it does indicate the way in which emo- 
tional conditioning may make distasteful 
to us things which might otherwise be 
pleasing. 

The realm of sex is a very different 
realm from the one of which we have 
been speaking, but it is equally one in 
which emotional conditioning takes place. 
And there has been an emotional con- 
ditioning which makes it difficult or im- 
possible for many people to think of sex 
without distorted or unwholesome atti- 
tudes. Incidentally, this explains much 
frigidity in women and some impotence 
in men. There is fear or shame where 
there ought to be confidence and joy. 
There is a sense of resentment also where 
there ought to be mutuality. There is 
strain where there ought to be greater 
unity. 

3. Another handicap is a very pre- 
valent misunderstanding of the nature of 
love, a misunderstanding that is com- 
parable to a superstition, and which does 
much harm. It assumes that all that is 
necessary for happiness is to meet the 
right person. If one is unhappy it is be- 
cause he was not really in love, or mar- 
ried the wrong person. This attitude does 
not stop to ask whether one is himself 
the wrong sort of person. The educa- 
tional approach to love thinks of the 
purposive developmental and intelligent 
aspects of it as well as of the merely 
accidental ones. 

While I recognize the experience that 
is referred to as falling in love, I also 
think it necessary for our young people 
to be freed from an essentially super- 
stitious aspect of this idea, and to come 
to the understanding of love as a thing 
to be built up, perpetuated and beauti- 
fied. It comes to us, to be sure, and 
seems like something that simply happens 
to us, but it is a plant that can be tended, 
whatever may be the manner of its first 


up-springing. It will not thrive with any 
and every kind of treatment or in any 
kind of soil. It is an emotion that at- 
taches to another person with whom we 
share life values, intellectual, social, 
aesthetic, and spiritual. And when this 
sharing is enriched by the subtle glow 
which comes in the union of the right 
man and woman, we have a beautiful 
experience. But it is also one that has 
to be understood and cared for. It is an 
emotion of joy with another person who 
gives happiness to us and is made happy 
in turn by us. But it must be created 
as well as found. In this respect it is 
like a work of art. 

4. A fourth difficulty is the failure 
of large numbers of young people to se- 
cure a normal social life. Away from 
home, they are segregated in rooms in 
our cities, and to some extent there is a 
similar segregation of young people in 
schools. This does not apply to all young 
people in the men’s or women’s colleges, 
but it applies to many. Such segregation 
of young people away from normal con- 
tacts with those of the other sex with 
comparable training and gifts during the 
mating period, suggests an inadequate 
sense of the importance of the mating 
problem as compared with that of prepa- 
ration for an individualistic career. Some 
aspects of this problem suggest the 
necessity of a mental hygiene of the 
group mind. 

Greater sanity in educational processes 
would call for a deeper concern with the 
social and recreational life of students, 
even perhaps to the extent of using a 
part of the money which is now employed 
for high-powered coaching of a few 
athletes, to provide social and recrea- 
tional direction of the life of entire stu- 
dent bodies. If we were to evaluate col- 
leges in terms of wholesome social rela- 
tionships of the young people in them, 
we might improve them as places of 
preparation for complete living. I am 
not opposed to college athletic teams: I 
am for them, and played on them; but 
I am opposed to narrowing and distorting 
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the social life of colleges. The colleges 
are in a position to provide a fine leader- 
ship in training for home making. If this 
is beneath the dignity of the traditional 
curriculum, so much the worse for the 
traditional curriculum. It may be said 
that the courses given on the family by 
the sociologists have performed a real 
service. We need to add to these positive 
achievements a sense of the educational 
implications of the extra-curricular ex- 
periences, for education is a process that 
extends far beyond the curriculum. 

Something of the same thing might 
be said of the Y.M.C.A. and_ the 
Y.W.C.A. Now that we have a demo- 
cratic world of the sexes, such organiza- 
tions are beginning to work out a part 
of their programs in common, with op- 
portunities for the young people to work 
together both in classes and in certain 
recreational features. 


IV. SvGcEsTEp ACTIVITIES FOR 
CHURCHES 
Perhaps more important for religious 
leaders is the question of what can be 
done in the churches? In this connection 
I should like to list a few points on which 
churches might lay a heavier emphasis. 


1. Emphasis on more complete family 
living in the families we now have. 

2. More complete socialization of the 
life of the young people. 

3. An extension of the movement for 
parents’ or home-makers’ classes. 

4. An extension of the use of moth- 
ers’ groups. 

5. Home and fireside sermons or 
services in all the churches. 

6. Young people’s discussion groups. 

7. Using the drama for presentation 
of home-making problems. 

8. Collection and dissemination of the 
best books and other literature. 

9. Development of an attitude of 
frankness, confidence and helpful- 
ness in this area of life. 

10. Care on the part of religious lead- 
ers to keep in touch with the best 
modern thought on these problems. 


11. Some sort of Institute of Family 
Relations, or Family Adjustment 
Center in every city, in which the 
forces of religion might cooperate 
to provide an adequate family wel- 
fare service. 

12. The more careful safeguarding of 
marriages. 


V. Some Tuincs THat Our Youna 
PEOPLE OuGuT TO KNow 


1. Our young people ought to know 
that all the traits of attractiveness, win- 
someness, courtesy, and devotion which 
are important prior to marriage in win- 
ning the love of a mate are just as im- 
portant after marriage in keeping the love 
of the mate and making married love 
beautiful. 

2. They ought to know that success in 
marriage is a high achievement and not 
merely an accident, or an inevitable sequel 
to the selection of the right mate. 

3. That marriage is not primarily a 
sex adventure but a relationship of per- 
sons living a complete life. 

4. That sex life is normal and may be 
made a beautiful experience of love in 
marriage. Some people are proud of the 
fact that they have never given attention 
to the problems of sex, and know noth- 
ing about it. But there is no virtue in 
making a tragedy of the sex life, nor 
does it make one spiritually better to be 
distorted sexually. Without love and re- 
sponsibility sex life is too crude to be 
considered in a world of social and 
spiritual aspiration, but sexual union and 
adjustment as a part of complete and 
beautiful love, in the enrichment and 
solidifying of family relationships is like 
other simple and beautiful things given 
by nature and used by spirit. Stones 
become sculpture, pigments and canvas 
become masterpieces, sounds become 
musical harmonies, and there is art also 
in making love complete and perfect. The 
product is a beautiful one. The young 
people ought to have a good understand- 
ing of what is required in the achieving 
of the most complete love experience. 
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5. More specifically all who marry 
ought to know (1) that it is normal that 
there should be mutual desire for sex 
fulfillment at certain periods, (2) that the 
completion of the sex experience, tech- 
nically called the orgasm, is as natural 
and necessary for the wife as for the hus- 
band, (3) that it is the husband’s duty 
to see that there is sexual fulfillment for 
the wife on every occasion of inter- 
course. 

This sort of mutuality in the sex ex- 
perience of the married pair is necessary 
psychologically, and it has such important 
consequences as (1) the complete setting 
free of the wife from the feeling that she 
is being used for the husband’s gratifica- 
tion, (2) the continuance of normal sex- 
uality far along the years, (3) a marital 
fellowship so unifying that the danger 
of extra-marital relationships is greatly 
lessened, (4) freeing the husband from a 
position of crude selfishness, (5) free- 
dom of the family from the bad psycho- 
logical effects of incomplete or distorted 
sex experience, (6) sexual monogamy, 
complete and perfect, as a basis for a 
beautiful love experience, lasting and in- 
clusive, one which does not die away 
into pale or bitter disillusionment, (7) 
the elimination of the bogey of “incom- 
patibility,” (8) a unity in perfect and 
lasting affection, which is an example to 
the children and to the community, (9) 
the best marital basis for a unified psy- 
chological, social and spiritual develop- 
ment of the married pair. 


VI. It Is Essentiatty A RELIcious 
PROBLEM 


May we come back to the thought that 
the main contribution that leaders in re- 
ligious education can make is in pro- 
moting wholesome and reverent thought 
about marriage? The problem of the 
family belongs not only to social science, 
but also to social art. As social art it be- 
longs to religion, for religion has to do 
with ideals or patterns of the best life, 
and with emotional attitudes which cling 
around our loyalties to the best and dear- 


est. And these emotional attitudes affect 
personality, for strength and wholesome- 
ness, or for weakness, doubt, confusion 
or despair. Religious teaching largely 
determines these attitudes. 

At its best religion interprets the body 
as the temple of God, and it thinks of 
marriage as something beautiful enough 
to compare with the love of Christ for the 
church. It thinks of the physical body as 
the instrument of service and the dwelling 
place of the incarnation of God. While 
as we noted, religious leaders have often 
spoken disrespectfully of the body, and 
have thus done unintended harm, there is 
also a basis for a very high religious in- 
terpretation of the body and the mind of 
man as instruments of the Eternal: what 
God hath made clean is pure indeed. 
Ministers and church workers have a 
great opportunity to elevate thinking 
along these lines. But if we do not pro- 
vide adequate guidance and help our op- 
portunity will pass to other hands. 

Many ministers are already giving 
richly both of teaching and of counselling. 
If people suffer and never bring their 
problems to their religious counsellors it 
is a sign that they do not feel as close to 
us as we might wish. There will often be 
special problems in which the minister 
will want the help of a physician or 
psychiatrist, but much very helpful serv- 
ice can be rendered best of all by the 
one who stands for the interpretation of 
life in its completeness. 

Complete family living is worth all it 
costs, and more, and is about as near to 
being an absolute value or an end in itself 
as we get in this world. In the happy 
family we find the highest meaning of 
life. And we cannot think higher even 
of God than to think of Him as the ideal 
Father, nor can we think more nobly of 
humanity than to think of it as a family. 
This is the heart of the Hebrew-Christian 
religious interpretation and in a very 
real sense our ability to grasp these higher 
values with an adequate sense of reality 
is psychologically dependent upon our ex- 
perience of happiness in family living. 











CLINICAL EXPERIENCE AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE PASTORAL OFFICE 


WitiiaM S. Ke tier, M.D.* 


HEN THE MASTER presented 

his way of living, discipleship with 
vision and courage was a costly spiritual 
adventure and exploit. The first disciples 
started by living under the mastership of 
Jesus. Their experiences became formu- 
lated as a theory afterwards. A disciple 
was a learner—a learner begins where he 
is. As Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has 
said, “When Christianity becomes pre- 
servative instead of creative—when it 
rests in assumed finalities instead of new 
sallies of the spirit—when it retreats into 
nominal citadels, instead of taking the 
open road, it is not only false to the his- 
toric origin of Christ and his disciples, 
who did the opposite, but by psychological 
necessity it is doomed to failure, stagna- 
tion and decay.” It is not sound to ask 
men to accept a formula instead of sum- 
moning them to undertake a life. Such a 
procedure has led men to hold a theory by 
which they are mistakenly led to believe 
that they can achieve a life. Theological 
theories have a value, but they are only 
intellectual formulations of the adventure 
of the religious life. 

In all the realms of life, religion in- 
cluded, human life is creative; it is dy- 
namic and evolving. To regard religion 
as different is an essential denial of the 
living God, erroneously suggesting that 
religion is static and settled, an authorita- 
tive finality. This attitude, unfortunately, 
has befallen religion in America today. 
Organized, institutionalized, creedalized, 
ritualized—to many it has become some- 
thing stuffy, impractical and uninterest- 
ing. Religion in Russia today is a fugitive, 
owing to the fact that before the revolu- 
tion it refused to concern itself with the 
economic and social lives of its people. 
Similar situations have arisen in Spain and 
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Mexico. These should be lessons enough 
to convince us that unless religion is re- 
lated to reality, to economic and social 
problems, it is an emasculated religion, 
taken from the lives of men and turned 
over to a few theological intellectuals. 
Christianity, to convince and bring spirit- 
ual contentment to religiously minded in- 
tellectual people, must put the emphasis 
where the Founder himself put it—in the 
realization and fulfillment of life. It is 
far easier to center one’s efforts in in- 
dividual piety, and thereby escape the 
Christian witness against the paganism 
of our present order, than to carry the 
message of Christ to the moral frontier 
of our times. 

All of this requires a knowledge of 
people, it requires human nature, and a 
technique. Some place should be found 
in the seminary curriculum for a gradu- 
ated study of social values. Socializing 
and humanizing seminary education in 
this way need not displace any other sub- 
ject, but through a careful orientation can 
permeate all subjects and unify them. 
With this constant vision all subjects can 
be re-allocated, given point, fructified and 
made purposeful. The seminary students 
may thereby have a knowledge that will 
be purposeful, and that will make them 
socially aware and socially intelligent in 
their house to house visits. To him whose 
theology takes the form of miraculous 
salvation through divine grace this prob- 
lem is no more difficult than it ever was. 
But to him whose religion includes a fear- 
less investigation of all possible sources 
of truth, a desire for all contributing 
knowledge, an increased understanding of 
the nature of human behavior, it is im- 
possible to meet these appeals any longer 
with solace or rebuke. 

After all, people are the “stuff” with 
which the seminary graduate has to work. 
He must know life about him, the con- 
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ditions which make and break personality. 
Physicians and surgeons, men no older 
than himself, have had a year or two of 
interneship in a large municipal hospital 
where they have studied the economic and 
social, as well as the physical and mental, 
problems of life. The young lawyer may 
have had one or two years interneship in 
the legal aid society in his community, de- 
fending the underprivileged and studying 
the economic status of families. The en- 
gineer may have graduated in a cooper- 
ative course of education where he 
worked with a partner, going to school for 
one month and alternately working for 
one month. 

In every profession the theological stu- 
dent finds that learning is achieved through 
doing. He begins to see that his profes- 
sion is not substantially different than 
other professions, but that he has not 
been given a technique. He finds that 
he is out of touch with the social humani- 
tarian agencies giving relief and advising 
the underprivileged in his own commun- 
ity, indeed, sometimes in his own parish. 
Truancy, lying, petty theft, sex miscon- 
duct, and many kinds of social maladjust- 
ments come to him as more or less of a 
surprise for which he has only vague 
solutions to offer. Boys and girls who 
roam the streets find little time for the 
tame pleasures of his parish hall. He sees 
the need of directing adolescents from 
the movies and dance halls to socially con- 
structive recreation. 

Sooner or later he finds out indirectly 
or by chance that several families in his 
parish have broken. He attempts to ascer- 
tain the cause. He finds that they are 
deeply involved in such problems as the 
family boarder, bootlegging, or temper- 
amental or mental incompatibility. He 
studies the pathology and causes of di- 
vorce in all of its complexity. He turns 
to some of the denominational attitudes 
toward divorce—shall he inveigh, de- 
nounce, prohibit or punish the sufferers? 
At this point, in an honest sense of futil- 
ity, he may lose heart and quit. But more 
often he turns upon the indecencies of the 
social order, or as a means of escape limits 


his time to his services, or calling upon his 
pitifully small congregation. He may 
turn to some of the fads in religion, pos- 
sibly bury himself deep in mysticism; or 
develop a mild melancholia from which he 
may not emerge. He begins to take stock 
of his equipment—he faces the world 
with bare hands and a few books that 
mock him with their apparent other- 
worldliness. 

Eleven years ago a very wise man be- 
came dean of a certain theological semin- 
ary that is located eight miles from a city 
of six thousand, and sixty-five miles from 
a city of one hundred thousand. He im- 
mediately realized the impossibility of 
training well-rounded, practical as well as 
consecrated leaders of men in a locality 
so far removed from social contacts. He 
went to the Bishop in whose diocese the 
school was located and asked that the 
seniors be permitted to live in residence in 
the See City so as to have social field ex- 
perience. The Bishop rebuked him by say- 
ing that this particular seminary was 
over one hundred years old, that it had 
graduated many fine men, that it was good 
enough for them and that it should be 
good enough for him. 

In counselling with the dean, I sug- 
gested that the second year men be per- 
mitted to come to Cincinnati the follow- 
ing summer for two months, at which 
time I would supervise their work in the 
courts and social agencies. What was 
thus started as an emergency measure has 
developed into a permanent institution 
called “the Summer School in Social Serv- 
ice for Candidates for the Ministry and 
Junior Clergy.” 

The first summer we had four men 
from one seminary. The succeeding 
years we grew in the following manner; 
six men from three seminaries ; eight from 
four; ten from five; twelve from six; 
fourteen from seven; sixteen from eight ; 
twenty-three from ten; twenty-five from 
eleven ; and nineteen from ten. This year, 
out of an application list of approximately 
eighty-five men, we shall take twenty-five 
men from ten seminaries. 

In all, including this year’s group, we 
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shall have had one hundred and seventy- 
five men from all of the Episcopal semin- 
aries in this country, two in China, one in 
Canada, one in Brazil, one in Serbia, as 
well as several men from the Union The- 
ological Seminary, Oberlin Theological 
School and the Meadville Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. 

The men receive their travel expenses 
on the basis of the clergy pass book to 
and from their respective seminaries ; also, 
room, board and laundry while in Cincin- 
nati. The finances for the school origin- 
ally came from the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio of the Episcopal Church; later, as 
the school grew, the National Council sub- 
sidized our budget so that at the present 
time most of the money comes from the 
National Council. It has been the purpose 
of the School to limit the enrollment to 
Episcopal students only in so far as by the 
very nature of the finances they must be 
applied to Episcopal students. Last year 
we had one Congregational student from 
Oberlin and this year we shall have a 
Unitarian from the Meadville Seminary. 
Both of these students have provided their 
own overhead expense. We have a three 
way check on the students we accept, with 
the general understanding that all must 
be college graduates, candidates for the 
ministry, and attending some seminary. 

We require a letter from the dean say- 
ing that they are in good standing. They 
must send in a rather comprehensive appli- 
cation and we give preference to the men 
we can personally interview. Depending 
upon the personality of the men, their 
apparent aptitude as indicated by their 
approach, college major, past experience 
and application, they are placed in the 
various courts, hospitals and social agen- 
cies the day after they arrive in Cincin- 
nati. Their daily schedule is for eight 
hours, not to observe, but to work, at first 
under supervision and later alone, as reg- 
ular case workers, in the actual handling 
of cases. Three evenings a week, for a 
total of more than thirty-six hours, are 
spent attending lectures. The faculty is 
composed of a carefully selected group of 
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educators, social workers and physicians 
who have given a great deal of thought to 
continuity of purpose and content leading 
toward a synthesis of practical religion 
and social science so that both may not be 
sterile. 

Our lectures begin with the general 
subject of approach to social case work, 
leading immediately to the problem of 
personality, and the contribution of 
psychiatry to the understanding of inter- 
personal relationships. This is followed 
by lectures on such specialized subjects as 
housing, delinquency, crime and its causes, 
maternal health, birth control, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
organized labor and its objectives. 

I am very sure that the men I have had 
at the Cincinnati General Hospital, with 
more than one thousand beds, working 
through the social service department and 
the receiving ward, know more clearly 
than they did before the economic status 
of families under the stress of illness and 
misfortune. They now know that disease 
may be correlated with poverty, ignorance, 
bad housing, despondency and the general 
problem of mental hygiene. 

As these men pass from bed to bed they 
ask the patients what they can do to make 
their convalescence happier and easier. 
Some curious reactions are elicited from 
the patients. Not infrequently the patient 
will say—just who are you? and, what are 
you doing here? When the student says 
“IT am studying to be a preacher” the 
patient may say, “Why, you don’t look 
like a preacher” or “You don’t act like a 
preacher.” 

Unfortunately these replies carry with 
them a tragic connotation. Protestant 
churches (not infrequently through the 
local Federation) have a way of placing 
in our large public institutions chaplains 
who by virtue of ill health or old age are 
superannuated for active parish duties. 
These men, not infrequently untrained for 
social work, or by virtue of personality 
handicaps unfit for bedside work, do not 
find ready access to the doctors or nurses, 
much less to the patients. I have seen 
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them walk through the wards. They will 
condescend to have a prayer with a patient 
if the nurse says he cannot live until 
morning, but otherwise they just cannot 
be bothered. I have known Protestant 
patients to ask to see the Roman priest 
because he was young and so understand- 
ing, or the Jewish Rabbi because he 
seemed somehow to understand. 

Then there are the men I have had at 
Longview Hospital in the receiving ward 
and the social service department of this 
institution with twenty-seven hundred 
patients detained with mental illness. Here 
they learn that mental breakdown is asso- 
ciated with complex social living, bad 
housing, unemployment, and with vicious 
inheritance. Facts also are revealed that 
in this country we have more persons de- 
tained in mental hospitals than in all the 
other hospitals for all other diseases. 
Worthy of note also is the statement of 
the Health Commissioners of the State of 
New York in 1931—that one out of every 
eight persons sometime in life suffers 
from a mental or nervous breakdown. 
Most of all is the attention of the student 
directed to the causes of religious manias. 
Why is it that so many persons hitherto 
unidentified with religion, as soon as the 
subconscious is revealed, or when a 
psychosis ensues, imagine they are St. 
Paul, St. Peter, Christ, or the Virgin 
Mary? Is it because of an early religious 
experience, too much or too little religion, 
or the wrong kind of religion? Visits to 
the homes of these patients, observing the 
housing conditions and hygiene, or an in- 
terview with relatives and friends, are 
sometimes illuminating. 

It goes without saying that the clergy- 
man must know the meaning of early emo- 
tional symptoms as they are observed in 
hypersensitive and unstable personalities. 
As a means of observing the predisposing 
and exciting causes of psychosis, we come 
to a knowledge of mental hygiene as it 
may be wisely applied for prevention. 

Some of the students serve as probation 
officers in the County Court of Common 
Pleas. Here an opportunity is provided 


for studying crime. Whence come these 
particular weaknesses of human nature? 
How do criminals respond to ninety days 
probation in contrast to imprisonment ? 
The students try to find jobs for the men. 
They visit their homes. If a job is se- 
cured they interview the wife and attempt 
to put the family on a budget. The pro- 
bationers report weekly to the probation 
officer, who has absolute authority over 
them. After a time the officer observes 
that while automobile stealing, larceny, 
burglary and forgery may be in part 
caused by inherent traits, they are more 
likely to be due to poverty, illness, broken 
homes, unemployment and low grade 
mentality. The students working in this 
field have had under their care as many 
as two hundred and fifty men for the two 
months period. 

In like manner the men who serve as 
probation officers for the Juvenile Court 
see the close relationship between the 
home, delinquency and crime. A study of 
the physical needs of children is only an 
introduction to the more comprehensive 
problems of low grade mentality, bad 
housing, the family boarder and broken 
homes. It takes but a few visits to the 
homes of these young delinquents to elicit 
many causative factors. 

When father and mother, because of 
economic strain, are forced to leave the 
home at six-thirty in the morning and re- 
turn at six in the evening, and the children 
are left untended as well as unfed, natural 
consequences follow. Many parents of 
these young delinquents cannot be visited 
until the evening hour. Ignorance, illiter- 
acy, bad housing, physical disability, re- 
duced budgets and lack of supervision are 
all corollaries to delinquency. 

At the Shoemake Colored Welfare Cen- 
ter the student receives quite another pic- 
ture. Cincinnati is called “the Gateway 
of the South.” Colored families destined 
for Detroit and Cleveland frequently be- 
come stranded in our city. The 18th 
Ward, located in the west end of the city, 
is a natural haven for this group. Six, 
eight or ten in one family live in one or 
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two rooms. Two thirds of our vice and 
crime emanates from this district. Tuber- 
culosis, infant mortality and venereal 
diseases rate extremely high. Last year 
in one clinic 1,500 children under sixteen 
years of age were treated for an initial 
lesion of venereal disease. Bad housing, 
low mentality, idleness and malnutrition 
characterize this section of the city. To 
do family case work with this group is to 
know not only the social problem, but the 
needs of the Negro. 

At the Cincinnati Work House, a prison 
of seven hundred persons, the men see 
humanity at its lowest. Low grade men- 
tality to the extent of fifty percent; il- 
literacy approximately to the extent of 
thirty percent; disease approximately 
thirty-five percent. When our men first 
undertook work in this institution they 
were advised by the guards that they 
should carry a gun, or at least a “billy 
club.” They told the guards that if they 
needed such weapons they would have 
failed in the work they were called to do. 
Prisoners were put in their cells at 4:15 in 
the afternoon so that the guards could go 
off duty at five o'clock. The result was 
blank minds looking at blank walls in a 
cell block antiquated and very poor in its 
hygienic and sanitary conditions. 

Our men went to the Director of Public 
Welfare of the city and asked if it would 
be possible to organize baseball teams. As 
he gave his approval, baseball teams were 
organized so that the men were taken out 
one day and the women the next. During 
inclement weather they played volley ball 
in the corridors. Lecturers on hygiene 
and citizenship were brought in to speak 
to the groups. Religious services were 
organized, but in the absence of organ, 
piano and hymnals, equipment had to be 
secured. Through the Federation of 
Churches they received some discarded 
hymnals. A portable organ was also se- 
cured. They went to the Board of Educa- 
tion and secured old primers whereby the 
illiterates were taught their A B Cs and 
to read the simplest sentences. 


Much family reconciliation work was 
done within this group, so that constantly 
the men were carrying messages to wives, 
husbands, mothers, fathers, brothers and 
sisters. Also an attempt was made to se- 
cure positions after the men were free. 
Soon it was found that instead of those 
young theologians needing a gun or “billy 
club” the pied piper of Hamlin town 
would have been envious of their posi- 
tions in this group. <As they walked 
through the prison yard a stream of people 
followed them. 

I could go on to tell of similar contacts 
that we have had with the Children’s Hos- 
pital through the social service department 
and clinic ; the Ohio Humane Society and 
its splendid work with dependency and 
illegitimacy ; the Social Hygiene Society 
with the sex offenders of the Cincinnati 
Municipal Court; St. Edmund’s School 
for Boys; the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment with stranded transients and wan- 
derers ; the Consumer’s League; and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

Without boasting, I wish to say that 
over a period of eleven years approxi- 
mately twenty-five men have been saved 
for the Christian ministry. Each year, 
depending upon the size of the group, 
men come to the Director with this state- 
ment: “Dr. Keller, if I like social work 
and the social agency that employs me 
likes my services, I think I shall try to 
stay here in social work rather than re- 
turn to the seminary.” They are so sur- 
feited with the unreality and other-world- 
liness of theological education, as they 
have seen it up to that time, that they are 
ready to quit. However, as soon as we 
are able to show them an outlet for their 
Christian zeal and the potentialities of 
their job, and prove to them the fact that 
by being a minister of the gospel one may 
be a good social worker plus, they have 
a renewed zest and enthusiasm that carries 
them back to their seminaries ready to 
convert the entire group to their new 
found point of view, 
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WHAT MAKES A CAMPUS RELIGIOUS LEADER? 


Witvarp E. Urpnaus* 


Lacrosse methods are suggested by 
modern psychology and character edu- 
cation that promise to be helpful in the 
discovery, training and placement of the 
undergraduate religious leader. One 
method is that of drawing portraits—pen 
pictures—of individuals who are known 
to be a constant stimulus to social change 
and who in turn have an uncanny way of 
catching meanings and giving form to the 
best thought and intention that struggle 
for expression in the inarticulate mass 
about them. Sometime ago, in carrying 
out an assignment of a special commission 
appointed by the Student YMCA to study 
the problem of undergraduate religious 
leadership, I asked a number of adult lead- 
ers in various colleges and universities— 
Association secretaries and professors— 
to draw portraits of the most influential 
undergraduates that they ever knew. To 
guide their thinking I offered a series of 
questions that called attention to certain 
broad aspects of character. These ques- 
tions were framed so as to stress actual 
attitudes and conduct in specific situations 
rather than general traits. For example, 
rather than to elicit a mere “yes” or “no” 
to “Is the leader aware of the campus re- 
sources available for the development of 
mind and spirit?” the inquiry drew out 
specifics by asking, “In what ways does 
the leader indicate an awareness of the 
campus resources available?” Or again, in- 
stead of asking whether a leader revealed 
ethical comprehension in the affairs of 
the campus, I sharpened the request with, 
“What proof do you have of his ethical 
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comprehension and his soundness of judg- 
ment when moral issues are involved?” 

Thus, to insure the setting down of 
real overt performance questions were 
outlined under the following heads: (1) 
Background; (2) Bodily Health, Psychic 
Make-Up, and Social Nature; (3) In- 
tellectual and Spiritual Awareness; (4) 
Oneness; (5) Expression; (6) Perspec- 
tive, and (7) then, by way of summary, 
the question, “Just what is it about the 
fellow you have in mind that ‘gets’ you?” 

There is room to illustrate, with just 
one section, the type of question asked, 
that on “Intellectual and Spiritual Aware- 
ness.” 

(1) How does he (the leader) prove an 
awareness of the character assets that he 
brought with him, due to home, previous 
school and community influences? 

(2) In what ways does he exhibit an 
awareness of the campus resources avail- 
able for the development of mind and 
spirit—such as great literature, inspiring 
personalities, laboratories, stimulating vol- 
untary groups, and organized expressions 
of religion? 

(3) How does he show an awareness 
of the needs of students? The danger 
zones and points of tension in the campus 
and world society that require definite 
projects of reconciliation ? 

(4) Why have you felt that he has un- 
dergone continuous growth, a steady re- 
building of purposes and ideals in the 
presence of the stimulating resources of 
the campus? 

(5) What type of mind does he pos- 
sess ? responsive ? sympathetic ? analytical ? 
synthetic? critical? problem-solving ? 
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(6) What proof do you have of his 
ethical comprehension and his soundness 
of judgment when moral issues are in- 
volved? 

(7) What is his 10? How do his 
moral knowledge and reactions to specific 
situations correspond to his general in- 
telligence ? 

Of all the portraits received we selected 
twelve for analysis. Two are included in 
this report to illustrate the method and to 
describe leaders remarkable for their in- 
fluence, and yet widely different with re- 
spect to the specific traits that made up 
their characters. 


PortRAIT OF E 

E’s father was a painter with only a 
high school education. When E was 
about nine years old, his father decided 
to study for the ministry and moved to a 
small town near to be near his 
family while attending the theological 
seminary. A year later, when E was ten 
years old, his mother died. The father 
continued his theological course and has 
become a successful minister in a semi- 
rural parish. E’s home life has been 
somewhat broken up. Although he has 
seen his father only occasionally during 
his college career, the father has been a 
very strong influence in the son’s life. 

E attended high school in a city of 
about 100,000. He either led his class 
scholastically throughout high school or 
was a close second. His high school in- 
terests were in the realm of dramatics, 
journalism, and student government. 
During the summer each year for a num- 
ber of years he has worked in an office of 
a manufacturing establishment in the same 
city where he went to high school. 

E has never taken part extensively in 
athletics. He likes hiking, tennis, and 
golf, but his schedule is usually too full to 
permit much recreation. His general 
manner and appearance is that of a stu- 
dent. His voice is rather weak and his 
manner of speaking in public is not force- 
ful. 

His favorite studies are Latin, English, 


and Greek. His most intimate companions 
are the “highbrows” and “literati” of col- 
lege, although E maintains relationships 
with all types on a democratic basis. He 
is deeply interested in a study of literature 
and expresses himself frequently in poetic 
phrases. One of his chief leisure occupa- 
tions is playing bridge. Frequently he has 
held bridge parties in his room late into 
the night. He also has a strange infatua- 
tion for a famous movie star, and the 
walls of his room are lined with nictures 
of her. While not a member of a frater- 
nity, he moves freely among fraternity 
men. 

E’s type of mind might be called a com- 
bination of responsive and critical. He 
takes quickly to new ideas, yet does not 
hesitate to be critical of policies or state- 
ments. There seems to be some con- 
flict between his own appreciation of re- 
ligion and the attitude of some of his 
sophisticated friends, which makes him 
sensitive to the feelings of many students 
concerning the Christian Association and 
inclined toward an intellectual-poetic ap- 
proach to religion. 


E has been engaged in more extra-cur- 
ricular activities than any other senior on 
the campus. Throughout his college 
course he has served as officer of many 
groups and in his Senior year has been 
president of the Student Senate, president 
of one of the literary societies, and secre- 
tary or an active member of a number of 
other organizations, in addition, of course 
to having been president of the Student 
Christian Association. Yet he has not 
sought honors for himself, but has ac- 
cepted office with the idea of carrying out 
new policies and often of reviving some- 
what impotent organizations. In spite of 
these duties, he has served faithfully and 
with distinction in evéry office which he 
held and will graduate as one of the high 
honor men in his class. He accomplishes 
his work, however, at the expense of loss 
of sleep, staying up until late in the night. 
It is of interest to note that he recently 
declared that he had received more value 
from his work in the Student Christian 
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Association than from any other of his 
many activities. 

The outstanding characteristics of this 
leader, in my judgment, are his tireless 
energy and unusual dependability in car- 
rying out responsibilities, together with 
his ability to form friendships among 
widely varying types of students. 


PorTRAIT OF T 


T came to University in 1917. 
He had grown up on a large farm near 
————. His early rural environment 
contributed many elements to the charac- 
ter that was to function on the university 
campus. He came strong and well, 
physically. He was an unsophisticated 
and natural youth, abounding in boyish 
enthusiasm. He was reserved, but not 
afraid. His father and mother were de- 
vout Methodists, the parents of a large 
family of boys and girls. He carried the 
air of having had plenty of the economic 
necessities of life, but not a taint of ex- 
travagance. He brought the practice of 
daily devotions. I frequently heard him 
tell on gospel team trips of the way his 
father called the family together morn- 
ings for prayers and the reading of the 
Bible. On one occasion the cows had 
broken out. Family worship was disrupted 
temporarily, but when the straying ani- 
mals were overtaken and the fence re- 
paired, father called in all the boys to 
observe morning worship as usual. It was 
very apparent that much of T’s religion 
had been acquired through the constant 
sharing in mutually interesting enter- 





prises in the home. When he came to the 


campus, he had a facility for taking all the 
fellows to his heart as just so many 
brothers. 

T retained and developed still further 
the fine, physical vitality that he brought 
with him. He exuded health and energy. 
He soon found plenty of expression 
through wrestling and football. Making 
his letters in both sports became a habit. 
Through all the grind and testing of these 
years he was never known to lose his 
temper. A ready, buoyant spirit prevailed 


continuously. It is not too much to say 
he brought a steadying influence to bear 
upon the personal habits and ideals of his 
coaches. He became conference champion 
wrestler in his weight. He lost in an 
intersectional match by a decision that 
many competent spectators regarded as 
extremely doubtful. Yet T turned a deaf 
ear to all suggestions to complain or chal- 
lenge the decision. He accepted it with 
that consistent, good grace that had col- 
ored his conduct for years. T’s perma- 
nent life interest in teaching boys how to 
care for their bodies shows that he saw 
more in athletics than a letter. His ideals 
of physical well-being have persisted and 
developed. 

When T and a home-town friend were 
pledged to a certain fraternity his chums 
were filled with misgivings. Would he 
hold out against a crowd that was known 
to be disreputable? But T did not join a 
fraternity just to join something. He 
joined with the secret purpose at heart to 
rebuild the spirit and personnel of the 
house. About this time he became a mem- 
ber of the YMCA cabinet. It was in this 
group where we learned repeatedly of new 
things happening in the fraternity. The 
constitution was taken seriously. Rough 
language was toned down. The customary 
lewdness became taboo. Enough new 
members of a different sort were taken in 
to swing the balance of power in the di- 
rection of scholarship, good manners, and 
moral integrity. Not by force, but by sheer 
qualities of life—better than average—in- 
telligence, physical vigor, an inherent self- 
consistency in day to day reactions—a 
transformation was effected. Aside from 
his participation in sports there was noth- 
ing T enjoyed more than being with fel- 
lows—suggesting here, restraining there, 
often saying nothing in spoken words. 

T really got more pleasure from a gos- 
pel team trip than an athletic contest. He 
attracted the boys of a town as magnet 
attracts iron filings. He never experienced 
the moral sag so common to students when 
off campus on a trip. Though not a gifted 
speaker his words carried weight in church 
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or before high school assembly. The boys 
rubbed off a lot of the quality of his life 
as he demonstrated athletic skills. He ate 
and slept with them, and as a consequence 
often brought back evidence of having 
gone deep into their lives. 

T was not a brilliant student. He might 
have done better had it not been for the 
strong pull of personal contacts. He had 
little time for college girls, mainly because 
he had a definite idea about remaining true 
to the girl at home who was to become his 
wife. The faculty expressed full con- 
fidence in his character, chiefly by giving 
him responsibility in physical education, 
before graduation, immediately after, and 
then later when he returned to this coun- 
try on a furlough. Color of skin, differ- 
ence in social position, economic circum- 
stance, or kind of church connection meant 
no more to him than eyes of another color. 
He was rather weak in setting up projects 
of reconciliation, because he was not 
essentially an organizer, and yet he lent 
moral support. His presence in a cosmo- 
politan group suggested courtesy, fair play 
and tolerance. 

T was a leader of the largest delegation 
that ever went to Lake Geneva. One test 
of character is the readiness with which a 
student assimilates what such a conference 
has to offer. T began thereafter to look 
at the whole world with all its peoples and 
problems with the same sympathetic inter- 
est as that exercised toward his fellow stu- 
dents. A decision to play the game of 
life with the boys of India came as natur- 
ally as the inhalation of pure spring air. 
He has now given several years to India, 
enough to prove the merit of his service. 
Frequent reports confirm the belief that 
he is the teacher, guide, and friend of hun- 
dreds of boys there. His letters are filled 
with optimism. There is a sense of at- 
one-ness with the larger purposes of God 
—evidence of a release that comes from 
an unreserved abandon to a cause. The 
chief fear one experiences in thinking of 
an otherwise remarkable character is that 
constant activity will crowd out the possi- 
bilities of the necessary intellectual de- 


velopment that service in a foreign field 
now demands. 


SIGNIFICANT Factors THAT APPEARED 
IN TWELVE PorTRAITS 


Notwithstanding the marked difference 
in the details one notices identical elements 
in the two cases given. An examination 
of all twelve portraits sent in yielded in- 
teresting results when we analyzed the 
specific elements and arranged them into 
categories similar to those given the re- 
spondents to guide them in the making of 
their descriptions. Space does not permit 
the inclusion of the materials upon which 
a composite picture is based, but reference 
to the details taken out of each portrait 
bearing on the social nature of the leader, 
for example, will show how certain char- 
acteristics were found in all. The figures 
from 1 to 12 represent the individual 
cases. 

(1) Likes to make speeches. Great 
campus organizer. Will compromise to 
gain ends. 

(2) Happy smile. Genial nature. Pop- 
ular in college, seminary and later church 
leadership. Lovable. 

(3) Liked above all to be with fellows 
in fraternity, “Y” cabinet and teams. Cap- 
tured adoration and trust of high school 
boys on gospel team trips. Happy, natural, 
unsophisticated manner. Language not 
too correct. 

(4) Good-natured, boisterous, pugna- 
cious. Little forward with women. 

(5) Full of fun. Lots of energy and 
pep. Does not tire easily. Very popular 
with both men and women. 

(6) Has wider acquaintance than aver- 
age man. Knack of remembering names. 
Remembers friends at Christmas. Recog- 
nizes social responsibility. Alert to the 
needs of others. 

(7) Very friendly and respected by all 
students. A little retiring in speech-mak- 
ing and conversation. Unusually consci- 
entious and dependable. Refuses to join 
fraternity, believing it undemocratic and 
too expensive. 

(8) Most intimate companions are the 
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“highbrows” and “literati,” although he 
maintains relationships with all types on 
a democratic basis. A chief leisure occu- 
pation is playing bridge. 

(9) Pledged to a fraternity, but lives in 
a dormitory and does not spend much time 
with his fraternity companions. He is 
rather quiet in company and does not 
make new friends with great freedom. 

(10) He is a good campus organizer, 
likes to make speeches. He is approach- 
able and spends a lot of his time in inter- 
views. 

(11) Rather retiring, but once known 
he is very friendly and likeable. 

(12) His social activities are not 
neglected. In fact he is a good mixer and 
a pleasant conversationalist. 

On the basis of this and similar analyses 
of traits and behavior patterns in the areas 
of home and school background, physical 
condition, leisure interests and forms of 
expression, intellectual ability, and general 
religious perspective the author developed 
a composite picture. Twelve portraits are 
entirely too few to bring out the whole 
range of particular traits found in undei- 
graduate religious leaders, yet the tech- 
nique may suggest other and better ways 
of discovering potential leaders and the 
environmental conditions that help them 
become the personalities we would have 
them be. 

A Composite PICTURE 

Our leader, as we begin to picture him 
from the few brief portraits, is a fellow 
who has usually grown up in a home with 
brothers and sisters, where he has learned 
the lessons of mutual sharing in life’s 
enterprises. He may be either from the 
country or the city. His parents are ener- 
getic and self-made, the mother being a 
good home-maker and the father an ag- 
gressive, promotive type of person who 
provides a modest income. He knows the 
value of money, either because of discip- 
line or enforced economy. Our leader has 
grown up in a home of religious ideals, 
and religious practices. He often wit- 
nesses demonstrations of devotion and 
generosity on the part of his parents. He 


is very likely to have had a rich experi- 
ence of his own in connection with the 
church, the Hi-Y Club, or some other 
worth while organization. 

Our leader is strong and well, tall and 
athletic. He participates pretty generally 
in various college sports, and makes rec- 
ords in some. He exhibits a boundless 
energy and vitality. If not a participant 
in formal athletics, he at least enjoys 
forms of out-of-door recreation, such as 
hiking, tennis and golf. 

He is quite likely to be a campus organ- 
izer, a hale fellow well-met, with a ready 
smile and a genial nature. He is popular 
with both men and women. He belongs to 
numerous organizations, and has a wider 
acquaintance with his fellow-students than 
the average. Although thoroughly demo- 
cratic in his approach to all, he may oc- 
casionally limit the number of his close 
friends to those who have common inter- 
ests, even to the exclusion of fraternity 
brothers. 

His interests are numerous and varied. 
He participates in athletics, is almost al- 
ways a member and worker in the YMCA, 
often belongs to a literary society and fra- 
ternity. He enjoys student conferences 
and helping his fellow-students in their 
personal adjustments. He is likely to 
commit himself to a cause on the campus 
such as cleaning up dirty politics, or off 
the campus to such as the church, gospel 
teams, or boys’ work. He may not belong 
to the church, or be warm toward its par- 
ticular problems, but he does have a vital 
interest in religion. Our leader in all cases 
seems to feel the urge to change and con- 
trol life, to enrich others: ‘n some way or 
other. A generous release of energy in 
activity seems imperative. 

Our leader is generally, though not al- 
ways above the average in intelligence. He 
is generally keen and critically minded. 
He may or may not take a pride in high 
marks, but often does make them despite 
many extra-curricular activities. 

Finally, he is dominated by some single, 
unifying purpose, such as promoting a 
campus organization, cleaning up campus 
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politics or corrupt fraternity life, or being 
a friend and counsellor of men and boys. 
Sometimes he keeps up faithfully personal 
habits of religious devotion, but more gen- 
erally is of the active sort. He knows 
what he wants and is determined to arrive. 
He may choose his life work at great per- 
sonal sacrifice. It is difficult to predict 
the extent of his usefulness in the future, 
for it is impossible to say to what extent 
he will pay the price of continuous reor- 
ganization of his intellect and ideals in the 
light of future demands. 


GENERAL TRAITS VS. SPECIFIC HABITS 
AND SKILLS 


Character, when analyzed, resolves it- 
self into a great number of component 
parts. He who would be useful at some 
particular type of leadership must acquire 
certain sets of attitudes, habits and skills. 
Just meaning well will not insure success. 
A willingness to work may lead to a mis- 
direction and dissipation of energies, un- 
less one knows what the ends of the activ- 
ity are and what the exact requirements 
are for achieving the ends. 

It is possible to illustrate the distinction 
between a set of general traits and a sys- 
tem of specific habits and skills required 
by a distinct responsibility. Suppose you 
are on a nominating committee to name 
the candidate for the presidency of a local 
Student YMCA, and, among others, “A” 
and “B” are recommended for your con- 
sideration. “A’s” traits, very general in 
nature, may be listed about as follows: 





(1) A good mixer 


(9) Strong and 


(2) Responsive to vigorous 

human need (10) Hasa follow- 
(3) Willing to ing 

work (11) Thinks for 
(4) Has a superior himself 

mind (12) Is an organ- 
(5) Honest izer 
(6) Generous (13) Interested in 
(7) Dependable folks 


(8) Religious 


(14) Tolerant 


“B” possesses the same general traits, 
but in his case you happen to know a great 
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deal more. You understand that “B” has 
definite habits, as follows: 

(1) “B” allows time regularly in his 
schedule for sharing his thoughts and ex- 
periences with friends. He takes particu- 
lar delight in hunting up students living 
alone or in out-of-the-way places to see 
how they are getting on. 

(2) “B” recently discovered a group 
of Mexican laborers living in an old box 
car down in the railroad yards, and asked 
his Spanish professor if he might teach 
them English as a part of his class re- 
quirements. 

(3) “B” this year earned one-third his 
college expenses. In addition he chaired 
a special student-faculty committee on 
campus discipline. 

(4) During the first three years “B” 
has made honors in three-fourths his 
courses. He will be excused from prac- 
tically all regular requirements during his 
senior year so as to make an elaborate in- 
vestigation of labor conditions in his home 
city. 

(5) “B,” by the end of his junior year, 
had such a reputation for scholarship, that 
his major professor gave him honors from 
force of habit. “B” protested to two such 
grades, saying he did not do enough to 
merit them. 

(6) “B” has a regular budget for 
benevolences. He has given one-half his 
tithe to the “Y” for the past two years. 

(7) During his chairmanship of the 
student-faculty committee “B” was late to 
meetings but twice, and then called up to 
say why he was detained and how soon he 
would arrive. Once when he was called 
away suddenly he asked his roommate to 
notify all the members of the committee 
of the postponement of the meeting. 

(8) In spite of the growing complexity 
and rush of campus life, “B” finds time 
to go to church. He is known frequently 
to go out on early morning hikes with a 
few friends for worship and fellowship. 
His friends see him step into the college 
chapel occasionally, apparently just to be 
alone for a few minutes. 

(9) “B” has not gone out for the col- 
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lege team, but he is active in intramural 
sports during the basketball season. At 
other times he hikes, plays tennis and 
golf. The records in the health office put 
him in the top tenth. He is never found 
at the College Inn dunking doughnuts in 
coffee at one A.M. 

(10) “B” was chairman of the Fresh- 
man Cabinet in his sophomore year. He 
discovered a dozen freshmen with re- 
sourcefulness and experience, and trained 
them to develop morale in groups of their 
own. 

(11) When “B” had taken into account 
the money his parents were investing in 
him, his own hard work in supplementing 
this amount, and the many worthy causes 
demanding his support, he declined to at- 
tend the expensive social affairs of his 
fraternity. 

(12) “B” takes the opinions of his 
associates into account. With their help 
he sets up a goal, helps each choose a 
definite part of the program, and then 
holds him responsible. His Freshman 
Cabinet began on time, was well attended ; 
the agenda were always in hand; his re- 
ports to the president were definite and 
punctual. 

(13) “B” has many friends. He is often 
found in cosmopolitan meetings. He likes 
to have students from other countries visit 
him in his room. 

(14) He says many students on his 
campus do not have a fair chance. He 
frequents the courts and labor meetings. 
He faced the censure of the campus for 
having a Jew and a Negro on his Fresh- 
man Cabinet. 

Tue LEADER AND “THE LED” 

Which one of these students ought to 
be a nominee for the presidency of the 
Student YMCA? Will the specificity with 
which “B’s” conduct can be described be 
the determining factor? It will depend 
largely upon the wider outlook of “the led” 
—that small, indigenous group within the 
wider campus environment we call the 
Christian Association. The interaction of 
the leader and “the led,” and the rela- 
tion that both sustain to the total situa- 


tion constitutes a problem all of its own. 
There are campuses where Associations 
would not select “B” at all. They might 
desire sociability, tolerance, and liberality, 
but not the particular brand that “B” dis- 
plays. 

This relationship between the leader 
and “the led” may be further illustrated 
by describing “C” and “D” who have just 
become presidents of their respective 
Associations in widely different institu- 
tions. Both are good mixers. “C” is found 
in all the religious meetings, but he fails 
to make such contact outside church and 
“Y” groups. “D,” whose vest is pretty 
well bedecked with pins and keys, may 
spend every leisure moment standing 
around “on the marble,” slapping his 
mates on the back. “C” is generous to 
definitely religious organizations, whereas 
“D” spreads out his giving to appeals of 
all sorts, not a little of his money spent in 
taking his social-work case to the movies 
or in setting up treats at the College Inn. 
“C” is very tolerant within certain ecclesi- 
astical bounds, but he approaches intoler- 
ance in matters of belief outside these 
bounds; he can quote chapter and verse 
to prove his creed. “D” ridicules theology 
and says the main thing is to live up to 
the best that one knows. “C” and “D” are 
both concerned about the future of the 
human race. “C” has certain doctrinal 
formulas by which the heathen are to be 
saved, and is still very ill at ease when a 
colored student sits down by him in a pub- 
lic place. “D” says to give folks wages, 
security, good homes, education and they 
will come out all right. Neither would 
satisfy the YMCA that is looking for the 
“B” type of president. So one could go 
on indefinitely showing how possible lead- 
ers may be said to have the same traits 
and yet function in widely different ways. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LARGER 
ENVIRONMENT 


The environment that produces the 
leader has received too little attention in 
our thinking. If we knew with scientific 
accuracy the psychological, the social and 
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the economic factors that are present in 
the whole situation, we could better com- 
prehend why certain types of leadership 
are thrust to the front and how undesir- 
able elements would be eliminated or mod- 
ified. We must not forget that the leader 
is a product of environment as well as a 
creator of changed situations. He re- 
sponds as well as stimulates. We say in 
a general way that this campus builds for 
constructive citizenship; that another 
produces cynics and snobs. We regard one 
college as a stimulus for the highest form 
of intellectual endeavor; another as an 
encouragement to indolence and dawdling. 
One is branded as hopelessly conserva- 
tive ; another as dangerously radical. What 
is identified as leadership on one campus 
may be ridiculed as eccentricity or high- 
hat on another. There are radical student 
groups that regard religious leaders on 
another campus as cowardly when it comes 
to facing modern social and industrial 
questions. At the same time, thése cen- 
sured conservatives, very faithful in their 
prayer to a supernatural power to inter- 
vene and redeem the situation, consider 
their critics a lot of presumptuous little- 
Christs. To be convinced of this wide 
breach in point of view sit in on some 
regional conference when a sub-commit- 
tee or interest group is outlining recom- 
mendations for changing its policy on 
race, nationalism, or the right of labor to 
organize, bargain collectively and strike. 

We need a thorough study of dozens 
of campus situations of widely different 
sorts. We should have detailed descrip- 
tions made by persons with totally differ- 
ent responsibilities—by students, by 
deans, by psychiatrists, and by superin- 
tendents of groups. The departments of 
psychology and sociology would find here 
a field for usefulness. All might be guided 
by a set of forms devised in advance, so 
that we should have comparable data at 
the end. It would then be worthwhile to 
study the relationship between the various 
environments and the leaders in them who 
had been selected and described. In how 
far do they represent merely the unful- 
filled desires of the mass? To what extent 


are leaders just a response to their gen- 
eral surroundings? On the other hand, do 
they rise above the situation and lead to 
a higher state of thought and social action 
because they somehow discern greater 
possibilities of development? This prob- 
lem of the leader’s dependence on and in- 
dependence of the environment is a very 
vital one. In a time so shot through with 
mechanical theories we are tempted to re- 
gard the leader as just a result of chance. 
Our studies ought to revive such an inter- 
est in the psychology of leadership that we 
would all become thoroughly awake, take 
ourselves in hand and become masters in 
that limited area of freedom and resource- 
fulness available to emerging personality. 
In discussing the status of research in 
character education before the 1930 Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Professor Hartshorne pointed out 
numerous questions that are still unan- 
swered. Among those that bear on our 
problem are the following: What is the 
proper function of groups and the proper 
degree or kind of individual independence 
that may be expected? What do we mean 
by growth of character? What are the 
relative values of different types of en- 
vironment for personal growth? What 
should happen if we could keep promising 
persons in an environment thoroughly per- 
missive in character and fully controlled 
from the point of view of the end 
sought? 

Months in advance of the planting sea- 
son the wise farmer selects seed with a 
healthy and potential germ cell. When the 
right time comes he sows the seed in the 
best possible environment he can provide. 
There are some elements in this environ- 
ment over which he still has little or no 
control, but with the development of sci- 
entific technique, these elements are be- 
coming fewer. May we not in like manner 
spot potential leaders early, find the sur- 
rounding conditions in which they can 
grow, and place them there? Certainly we 
are none the less religious because we 
make a serious and intelligent effort to 
understand the forces that control the de- 
velopment of character and personality. 
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RELIGION AND STATE HIGHER EDUCATION* 


WaAL_tTER C. BuCKNER** 


HE gradual shift of emphasis in the 
field of higher education during the 
past fifty years from natural science, 
dealing with things, to social science, deal- 
ing with the behavior of persons, has 
brought us to this hour. When higher 
education set out to find “how to formu- 
late the industrial, social, political and 
economic problems of this generation that 
mankind may be better served; how to 
discover and if possible guide the irre- 
sistible energies of human behavior,” as 
Robert Lincoln Kelly put it recently, it 
was inevitabie that representatives of re- 
ligion and state education would soon be 
in conference. 

We find ourselves today upon a broad 
basis of common interest. Our primary 
concern is not for the institutions of re- 
ligion, as such, or the institutions of state 
education, as such, but for life. Our pri- 
mary interest is the development of per- 
sonality in human beings and we see this 
as the goal of education. We expect of 
education that it shall develop in indi- 
viduals the power of discrimination in 
the midst of life’s experiences. We ex- 
pect personality to achieve its own scale 
of values, and to be able to stamp them 
upon all that life brings. And all of this 
that we may be able to produce citizens 
who have learned the art of living togeth- 
er in the richness of mutual helpfulness. 

That we are not succeeding too well 
in this accomplishment is a fact of com- 
mon knowledge. In the Brewer Survey at 
Harvard, that University made a study of 
more than 4000 cases where University 
graduates were discharged by their em- 
ployers because of unsatisfactory service. 
In more than sixty percent of these cases 
the men had been released because of 
their failure to make some one or more 
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of the many social adjustments to busi- 
ness. These men had the ability to per- 
form the tasks assigned them, but they 
persistently did things which had noth- 
ing to do with business, strictly speaking, 
but which affected other employes and 
therefore could not be tolerated. They 
had gone out into life, presumably trained 
for constructive citizenship, but their un- 
disciplined personalities bore pitiful testi- 
mony to the tragic weakness in our edu- 
cational processes in the home, church, 
and school, and became the rock on which 
they early floundered to defeat. 

Where there is liberty there must be abil- 
ity. And where there is liberty and abil- 
ity there must be responsibility. God give 
us “men to match our mountains”—men, 
masters of themselves, and able to match 
their strength against the vast physical re- 
sources and forces which our age is plac- 
ing in their hands. 

Principal L. P. Jacks, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, has recently specified 
the three main elements in the staying 
power of society. They are, says he: 

First, the immense capacity for skillful work 
which civilized man has acquired and passed 
on down the course of the ages. We may call 
it the capacity of his intelligence. Second, the 
possession, by large numbers of men and 
women, of certain high qualities, in virtue of 
which they act faithfully as trustees for the 
general interest and in the accumulating tradi- 
tions that gather round their service. We may 
call this the moral capacity of the citizen. 

Third, the continuous improvement of certain 

scientific methods for harmonizing conflict- 

ing claims and for turning human relations 
which would otherwise be mutually destruc- 


tive, into relations of mutual helpfulness. We 
may call it man’s organizing power. 


Running through all these elements 
cited by Principal Jacks, there is the as- 
sumption of a certain fiduciary spirit 
which motivates the whole. How can edu- 
cation capture and inculcate this spirit? 
How can education insure this moral ca- 
pacity and establish an attitude of trus- 
teeship? 
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At this point religion emerges as a 
necessary factor in education. None are 
more keenly aware of this than the school 
men themselves. Dr. David Kinley, for- 
mer President of the University of IIli- 
nois, has recently declared, “There is no 
complete education without religious 
training. The most important phase of 
education is the development of charac- 
ter. Character cannot be developed in the 
best sense without belief in, faith in, God.” 

But how can religion be incorporated 
into our scheme of public education? It 
is our contention that neither religious 
institutions nor state institutions can 
solve this problem alone. There must be 
mutual consideration and mutual partici- 
pation. Our approach to co-operative ef- 
fort is made easier when we remember 
that the policy of separation of Church 
and State was adopted and has been main- 
tained, not because of any antagonism 
to relizion, but in the interest of fair- 
ness to religious minorities. To that prin- 
ciple our group is loyal. Religion to be 
taught in our public schools in any vital 
fashion would necessarily involve sec- 
tarianism, and in a land historically de- 
voted to the principle of religious liberty 
and inhabited by citizens of many reli- 
gious faiths, it is obviously impossible so 
to teach and be fair to all. We come to 
this task then, with the assurance that 
the State is not unfriendly to religion 
though powerless to teach it. 

We are committed to such a united 
approach to the campus of our state 
schools on the part of the religious groups 
as will enable our school authorities to 
co-operate with us in the most free and 
full fashion. 

It is important that our religious groups 
shall have among themselves the clearest 
understanding as to the basis of this unit- 
ed effort. The group which I represent is 
known as Protestant Christian. The name, 
Protestant, is for our day, somewhat of 
a misnomer. However well this term may 
have characterized this branch of the 
Christian Church in its historic develop- 
ment, we have come to a time when our 
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emphasis is not negative, but positive. Our 
message for this generation is an affirma- 
tion of a certain great body of truth, a 
way of life. Much of this we hold in 
common with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Such affirmation is our message and the 
center of our faith and not a mere pro- 
test against the doctrine or policy of any 
group. Then, too, we would have it un- 
derstood that as we join forces at the 
campus there shall be no attempt at prose- 
lytizing. We believe that the ends of 
moral education shall best be served when 
religion, as such, all religion, shall be 
exalted. We would therefore join hands 
with our brothers of other religious faiths 
in lifting religion to a place of high re- 
spectability in the popular campus mind. 
Again let it be understood that we seek 
no compromise of conviction and desire 
no new religion boiled down from the in- 
gredients of all. We would hail with joy 
the day when courses of religion under 
our joint auspices might be offered near 
every campus, such courses to be given by 
representatives of each faith and given 
frankly from that standpoint. We are 
ready to join with our brothers of the 
great historic religious groups to see that 
every student who comes to the state uni- 
versity with that precious treasure, a re- 
ligious faith, shall not lose it during his 
stay at the campus, but rather his religious 
life shall be enriched during these won- 
derful years. And we shall hope to make 
some contribution to an atmosphere in 
which the non-religious student shall find 
what Towner calls “the divine energy 
driving him up hill and upstream toward 
the achievement of a better self and a 
better world.” 


We have considered the Protestant at- 
titude toward other religious groups at 
the campus. Let us now define our atti- 
tude toward the faculty and students of 
the University. 

First the faculty. Sometimes faculty 
men do not understand our religious view- 
point. And it is not surprising. There is a 
vast variety of religious teaching being 
proclaimed under the comprehensive 
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name of “Protestantism.” It sometimes 
happens therefore that a Professor re- 
flects an attitude of unfriendliness to- 
ward Protestant religion when his objec- 
tion is not applicable to our interpretation 
of religion as represented at the campus 
but to some vagary coming over the radio 
or distributed profusely in pamphlets here 
and there. In such cases we might ren- 
der a service to campus religion if we 
could but interpret our religious view- 
points to the faculty and thus assure a 
friendly attitude. 

This brings us to our attitude toward 
the student. The average student sudden- 
ly thrust into the atmosphere of the Uni- 
versity campus and classroom faces a 
high hazard in his spiritual life. The tra- 
ditions of campus life advertised to the 
world through expressions of unre- 
strained freedom, suggesting to him that 
it is now his part to break over many of 
the restraints and conventions which have 
determined his previous behavior ; his re- 
moval from home environment, usually 
for the first time; his introduction to a 
new world of ideas, many of which seem 
to be contrary to what he has been taught 
in his home and church, and these com- 
ing to him with all the force of authority 
and prestige which he attaches to the in- 
stitution of higher learning to which he 
has come seeking that which his home 
and his church cannot give him; the be- 
wildering task of recreating his philoso- 
phy of life so as to include great areas 
of thought and values of which he has 
never before been aware, organizing this 
and adjusting it to his habits, sentiments 
and emotions; a great adventure of re- 
orientation within his personality; all of 
this is what the student experiences, and 
it is no wonder that he so often loses his 
anchor and is set adrift. It is into such a 
world of storm and stress, of wild won- 
dering, of wistful though often secret 
yearning, that the student advisor steps. 

He finds his field mainly in four areas 
of the students’ problems: First, com- 
panionship and counsel in times of lone- 


someness, homesickness and discourage- 
ment ; second, moral support in the midst 
of temptations in the realm of conduct; 
third, vocational guidance; fourth, guid- 
ance in the field of mental conflict and 
confusion. 

The vital thing in the religious life of 
the student is that he shall not break his 
habit of public worship. When the storms 
of doubt and conflict sweep across his 
soul, the weekly contact with some group 
in church school and public worship is 
quite a necessary shelter and a tremen- 
dous factor in his stabilization. To pre- 
vent his break in his worship habits the 
student advisor touches him at two points 
—at the campus and in his home commun- 
ity. One is quite as vital as the other. His 
home pastor, his church school teacher, 
his parents and his home community as- 
sociates of his own age become the allies 
of the student advisor just as vitally as 
do his associates at the campus. The en- 
richment of the program of this home 
church where it touches college students 
is as much the concern of the student 
advisor as is his own campus program. 
He needs to know what the student is 
getting at home from his pastor, his par- 
ents, and others in order to be able to 
guide him through his process of adjust- 
ment in this strange new college world. 

In the name of the unnumbered thou- 
sands of young men and women who 
down the years shall come marching into 
the college halls of America, I bespeak 
the faith of Protestant Christianity that 
we shall find a way to bridge the gap in 
our educational program and send forth 
these our sons and daughters in the glory 
and majesty of moral maturity. To the 
end that these institutions of higher learn- 
ing shall send forth a citizenry possessed 
of such moral capacity as that they shall 
use their skillful workmanhip and or- 
ganizing abilities as trustees for the com- 
mon good, we dedicate our total resources 
and pledge to the various groups here rep- 
resented our sincerest co-operation. 











COUNSELING AS A CAMPUS METHOD OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN* 


HE RELIGIOUS education of uni- 
versity students would seem to wait 
upon simplification of the controls im- 
posed by society. Society confesses to 
faulty patterns, yet patterns are essential. 
Religion has evolved a heavy structure, 
but structure it must have. Education 
has some outmoded methods, yet method 
is axiomatic to all conditioning. Youth, 
sufficiently ambitious to move toward 
mastery at such a period, crave freedom. 
If it is the office of higher education to 
encourage creative minds, and to change, 
modify, or improve the social structure, 
then religion should be a leavening fac- 
tor within universities. At the University 
of Michigan we are in an experiment in 
Religious Education to discover supreme 
values within, and by means of, the Uni- 
versity itself without setting up a depart- 
ment of religion. The effort is direct, in- 
timate, and undramatic. 

I. The teaching phases of religion will 
not be made a separate school of 
religion. The several faculties will 
develop phases of religion and offer 
courses to cover the field. In the de- 
partment of Philosophy, the philo- 
sophical phases will be developed; 
in the Psychology department, the 
psychological phases; in the Sociol- 
ogy department, the sociological ap- 
proaches, etc. Our theory says: 
Throughout the various sections of 
the University itself religion is al- 
ready being taught. Enrich these de- 
partments adequately and religion 
will make its own case. The profes- 
sors offering such courses in various 
departments—now a limited num- 
ber, to be sure—may be grouped. 
An “area of concentration,” per- 
haps to be called Religion and Eth- 
ics, can be set before the student as 
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elective. Any student beyond the 
freshman year is privileged to elect 
any of these given courses. All of 
them could be pursued if the stu- 
dent, when he is a sophomore, should 
set out to take them as a major. In 
time, two things should be accom- 
plished : 

(1) Religion should be held out as 
a phase of culture or a core to 
character rather than as a means 
of earning a living or as a pro- 
fession. 

(2) Religion will not be set off from 
other phases of study, nor be 
made a separate segment of ex- 
perience. 

The central officer charged with the 

oversight is not named to “promote,” 

nor to “convert,” nor to “preach,” 

nor to “register the claims,” but as a 

“Counselor in Religious Education.” 

Three tasks engage him: 

(1) The University seeks to under- 
stand the problems of religion 
among students and to increase 
the facilities. 

(2) The Counselor shal! be avail- 
able to counsel students daily 
upon religion and other inti- 
mate matters. 

(3) He shall be a contact officer 
between the religious agencies 
and the University, and adviser 
to the University in matters of 
religion. 

The Counselor was introduced by 
giving him a counseling room in the 
office of the Vice-President who is 
in charge of Educational Investiga- 
tions. From the beginning more stu- 
dents have come to this service than 
the Counselor and his associates 
could serve thoroughly. These are 
regularly reported as from four 
sources : 
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(1) Students with distressing ques- 
tions of intimate nature, many 
of which prove to be basically 
religious. (Problems of re-edu- 
cation. ) 

(2) Students who have asked ques- 
tions—chiefly intellectual ones 
of a professor—and have been 
sent to the Counselor in the 
hope that he will be able to de- 
vote more time to religion as 
such. (Intellectual persons.) 

(3) Students from some church or 

socio-religious enterprise, seek- 

ing advice, technique, literature, 
etc. (Activity group.) 

Given students who were invit- 

ed in to aid the Counselor in one 

of the several “studies” then 
under way. (Special groups.) 

The Religious Education Personnel 

is immersed in the other personnel 

or guidance phases of the University. 

The Counselor is within the group of 

counselors. His methods are the cus- 

tomary educational psychology meth- 
ods. Facilities are provided. Scoring 
of personality inventory, access to 
the files of the Registrar, collabora- 
tion with psychiatrists and contact 
with the Health Service are part of 
the plan. These operate in a normal 
fashion without strain or tension. In 
this way we hope to allow religious 
experience or faith or love or grace 
to do a “perfect work.” An open 
chance to function in a human “non- 
special” manner is the aim. 

Disarmed by the humanness of this 
approach and perhaps surprised by 
the lack of passion, the absence of 
an evangelical urge, or doctrinal cer- 
tainty on the part of a counselor, 
many faculty men seem ready to co- 
operate. To date the academic climate 
has been very congenial. Our re- 
sults are meager. We expect to make 
haste by taking time. 

No single worship of a given type, 

creed, or condition can be given cen- 

tral and commanding place, for 
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Michigan is a State institution. Rath- 
er, four major “traditions” are 
frankly accepted: 

(1) Protestant faith 

(2) Catholic faith 

(3) Jewish faith 

(4) Eastern faiths 

Specific effort is being made to 
gather the students who come from 
each tradition into stimulating proj- 
ects of two very different types: 
(1) A series of projects peculiarly 

attractive, interesting, and en- 
riching to a student from a pe- 
culiar faith or tradition. 

(2) A series of projects through 
which Jew will understand 
Catholic; Catholic know the 
Eastern student; the Protestant 
and the Jew get on together, 
etc., that is, Inter-Faith proj- 
ects. 

A Council of Religion federating 
certain leaders who come from the 
above-mentioned four traditions is 
being developed. To encourage eager 
effort toward understanding and to 
give each coherent group a chance to 
present its view is regarded as a ne- 
cessity. If we can discover those at- 
titudes which promise nobility of 
educational life at the University of 
Michigan and actually cause them to 
prevail, we will have served our dec- 
ade. In doing this the person of any 
given tradition will be guided. We 
also hope he will be “challenged” or 
“inspired” to develop skill in per- 
sonal behavior and in social action. 
As yet we are without facilities and 
expansion of the projects as well as 
new uses of the customary leaders 
will give us plenty of difficulties. 


. The experiment is financed by funds 


from private foundations given to 
the University of Michigan for this 
specific purpose. The appointment of 
the Counselor is made—as are other 
appointments—by the Regents upon 
the nomination of the President. A 
faculty committee serves in an ad- 
visory relation to the Counselor. 
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USING GROUP DISCUSSION 
STANLEY 


ROUP discussion has been used suc- 
cessfully in conferences of youth. It 
is the purpose of this article to show how a 
start was made at an older boys’ leader- 
ship conference in Maine. There are two 
difficulties which may trouble the direc- 
tors of conferences in introducing this 
method. One is to find and train leader- 
ship for discussion groups where the fac- 
ulty is largely voluntary and already ha- 
bituated to other forms of teaching. The 
other is that once having tried to intro- 
duce such a method, it may be that the 
conference follows it in name only, be- 
cause after a meeting or two the groups 
relapse into leader-dominated groups of 
the lecture type, or they become con- 
fused or discouraged, and the leader, 
knowing he must get somewhere with the 
group, takes matters into his own hands 
and goes back to his usual methods of 
teaching. We saw both of these difficul- 
ties in our conference experience, but we 
had some success in putting about half 
of the morning on the discussion basis. 
For several years discussion as a teach- 
ing method had been taught at this state 
Y.M.C.A. conference. In corresponding 
with the director, it was suggested that an 
extra period be scheduled for the discus- 
sion methods course, so as to give oppor- 
tunity for more boys to actually lead dis- 
cussion under supervision. In place of this 
suggestion, the program committee decid- 
ed to take the time that had been devoted 
chiefly to lecture courses having to do 
with a philosophy of life and personal 
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IN CONFERENCES OF YOUTH 
B. Hype* 


problems, and use it for discussion 
groups. 

In this plan, the conference was divided 
into ten groups with two faculty leaders 
in each group. About two hours was 
available following the morning assembly 
and lecture. As originally planned there 
were to be three periods, with brief re- 
cesses, and the last period was to be used 
for groups to double up and compare 
findings. As the week developed, the find- 
ings idea was abandoned because it 
seemed wiser to allow each group to go 
its own way on its own problems. The 
hour and fifty minutes appeared to be 
none too long for the groups to have to- 
gether. 

The subject matter of the discussion 
groups was provided in two ways. Cases 
and sample situations were prepared 
ahead of time by the director and mimeo- 
graphed. Such subjects as “When to 
marry?,” “How am I to earn a living ?,” 
“Does it pay to plan ahead?,” “When a 
boy has trouble at home,” and “Amuse- 
ment problems which affect the home” 
were thus prepared. By this preliminary 
study of typical and vital problems by 
the director it was possible to foresee to 
some extent what problems would arise 
in the groups and be ready for them. In 
addition to their stimulating effect upon 
the thinking of the groups, it was possible 
to relate the evening lectures to specific 
problems. The initial lecture of the con- 
ference on “Why are we here, ie. on 
earth?,” blossomed in several groups into 
the problem of how to tell what is right 
and what is wrong. On the second day the 
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problem of boy and girl relationships 
came up and in the evening the lecture 
on making marriage a success was a con- 
tribution to the discussion on the follow- 
ing day. Thus the lectures and cases sup- 
plemented the discussions without cramp- 
ing them. 

The training of the faculty for their 
part in these discussion groups was car- 
ried on in faculty meetings and by the 
writer in visits to the groups. Outlines 
describing briefly the discussion method 
had been prepared and mimeographed. 
Time was devoted at the first assembly in 
chapel to explain the plan to the confer- 
ence as a whole, calling attention to such 
points as avoiding useless debate, taking 
part but not talking too much, and seek- 
ing to help find a group solution rather 
than to win an argument. Then the groups 
were formed and went to work with chalk 
and board. The writer visited the groups 
and helped them get started. 

At the faculty meeting at the end of 
the first day, the problem of right and 
wrong was found to have emerged in sev- 
eral groups. The writer led the leaders in 
a sample discussion of this problem to 
help them foresee possible issues and 
places of difficulty. These leaders were 
encouraged to meet with the students who 
had been chosen for leaders to serve the 
following day in order to help them pre- 
pare themselves in a similar way. Simi- 
lar faculty meetings were held during the 
week to exchange experiences and dis- 
cuss difficulties, in addition to many in- 
formal chats with individuals. On the 
next to the last day of the conference 
week, the director asked that the confer- 
ence be led as a whole in a discussion of 
the temperance question. While the fac- 
ulty listened in without taking part, the 
boys discussed for about an hour, “What 
shall we do about temperance in our high 
schools ?” 

A similar plan was tried again this 
summer, though much simplified. The ob- 
ject was to get the boys to discuss vital 
problems in the group and no attempt 
was made to give the boys themselves ex- 


perience as discussion leaders. The groups 
met for an hour and a quarter. Prepared 
cases were not used, but the morning and 
evening lectures proved adequate to 
stimulate discussion questions. The two 
adult leaders helped them share their ex- 
periences and gave them suggestions from 
their own experience. Thus the discus- 
sions were opportunities for the boys to 
talk over the bearing of what they were 
learning at the conference on their life 
back home. 

The faculty and the director of the con- 
ference prepared three questions for them 
to answer on paper, to bring to a focus 
their conference experience. These ques- 
tions had to do with what they could un- 
dertake to help the community back home, 
how they planned to go about it, and what 
they intended to do with their lives. The 
leaders held personal interviews with the 
boys. The last morning they were back 
on questions and problems again. The 
writer had a fine “last day” discussion 
with a group on marriage and sex ques- 
tions, in the absence of their regular 
leaders. 

Most of the adult leaders had been in 
the groups the previous year and one 
could see that they had a long start over 
the newer leaders. Fewer faculty meet- 
ings were necessary and the leaders seemed 
to have learned quite a bit through actually 
discussing and being supervised the pre- 
vious year. Some preliminary training 
periods for the adult leaders would have 
been desirable before each conference, 
but the fact that the leaders come from 
widely separated parts of the state make 
such meetings impractical. 

The writer wondered at the end of the 
conference a year ago, just how much they 
had gotten from trying to learn on the 
job. The way they started this summer 
seemed to indicate quite a bit of progress. 

Did they learn more rapidly because 
they were trying to teach the members 
of their groups to lead? Perhaps, but it 
seems as if it was expecting a good deal 
for them to teach the boys while they 
were themselves inexperienced. From the 
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point of view of the boys, it was more 
important that they discuss problems and 
conference experience, than that they 
learn to lead discussion in those groups. 
They were learning to take part in dis- 
cussion anyway, and there was a class 
provided to teach discussion leadership at 
another hour. 

The experience of the first year indi- 
cated that a faculty can learn with the 


boys, and grow with them into this new 
approach to important problems. 

Needless to say the boys and the lead- 
ers, both last year and this, enjoyed the 
discussions and it appears to be an ac- 
cepted cog in the machinery uf the con- 
ference. Not displacing lectures or for- 
ums, but taking a place with them, it 
helps to round out a real educative ex- 
perience for the boys. 


EFFECTS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION ON RELIGION 


DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION TEND TO DESTROY FAITH IN 
RELIGION? 


C. T. MaLtan* 


ISCUSSION over the mooted ques 3. How long have you been a member? 


tion of what modern colleges are * 


doing to the religious concepts of stu- 
dents led to a survey among 225 seniors 
and post graduate students of Indiana 
State Teachers College in an effort to 
obtain a more accurate picture of the 
complete effect of college training on re- 
ligion at that institution. Is the college 
enhancing religious concepts, inhibiting 
them, or failing to affect them at all? 
What is the effect of college education 
upon interest in, and attendance upon, 
the church? 

The survey covered a number of de- 
tailed questions. The more striking re- 
sults are presented in the following sum- 
mary: 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Do you ever attend— 
. Sunday School—114 
. Mass—34 
. Church services—112 
. Young People’s Meetings—68 
. Church Socials—74 
. Special Services—81 
2. Do you belong to any church? 
Yes—157 (69%) 
No—68 (31%) 
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*of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. Dr. Malan was assisted in assembling 
and tabulating statistics of Mr. James Molter. 


12 1/10 years (average) 

4. Do your parents belong to the same 
church? 
Yes—135 (60%) 
No—90 (40%) 

5. If you do not belong to church, check 
one of the following which expresses 
your view: 

a. Agnostic—17 

b. atheist—O 

c. believer but not a church member 
—33 

d. free-thinker—15 

e. infidel—3 

f. unbeliever—O 

6. Has your college education tended to 
stimulate and increase your interest 
in religion ? 

Yes—79 (35%) 
No.149 (65%) 

7. Has your college education tended to 
diminish your interest in religion ? 
Yes—53 (24%) 

No—172 (76%) 

8. Do you believe in a life after death? 
Yes—135 (61%) 

No—52 (23%) 
Don’t know—37 (16%) 

9. List things you enjoy most in 
church. 

a. Music—89 
b. Sermon—67 
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c. Socials—20 

d. Ritual—11 

e. Fellowship—15 

10. Check one of the following which is 

the major motivation of your reli- 

gious interest: 

a. Helps me to live better—153 
(68% ) 

b. Hope of life after death—36 
(16% ) 

c. Benefits others—24 (11%) 

d. May help to get a job—12 (5%) 

It will be observed that sixty-nine per- 
cent of the 225 men and women interro- 
gated were church members, thirteen per- 
cent, while not members, did attend 
church services at times, and the other 
eighteen percent showed themselves to be 
more or less out of sympathy with the 
church as an institution. 

From the data revealed by the chart, 
the students divide themselves into three 
groups. In the first group, or 35%, are 
those who felt that a college education 
had tended to stimulate and increase their 
interest in the church and its work. Seven- 
teen percent of those professing church 
membership have made the affiliation dur- 
ing their college days. The second group, 
or 24%, includes those who feel that 
college has diminished their interest in 
religion. The third group or 41%, main- 
tains a neutral attitude, having been 
neither helped nor hindered in the mat- 
ter. Here the influence of the college 
upon established religious concepts, or in 
forming new concepts, was either neutral 
or absent altogether. A comparison of 
groups one and two reveals that eleven 
percent more of the students questioned 
believed that their interest in religion had 
been increased by their college work than 
those who felt their interest had been di- 
minished. 

It would be interesting to trace down 
those specific influences that impressed 
some favorably with religion and others 
unfavorably. It is evident that the school 
has accomplished constructive work with 
the members of the first group. The 
second group feels that the school has 


diminished its interest in religion. This 
group is made up largely of those who 
are not members of a church and who are 
not in sympathy with its aims, and those 
church members who have not been able 
to reconcile and correlate their religious 
concepts with the fund of information 
acquired in their college work. 


Considering first the church members 
whose interest has been diminished, we 
may place the blame partly on the college 
and partly on the church. Churches have 
allowed dogmatic theology to come into 
conflict with scientific truths. However, 
the blame cannot be laid entirely upon 
the church; but, if the churches are to 
continue to interest a constantly better- 
informed people, they must consider ways 
to capture the idealism and devotion rep- 
resented by many extra-church move- 
ments ; and if any education tends to de- 
crease one’s interest in religion, there are 
shortcomings in that education that must 
be rectified. 

The remainder of this group, or those 
we have assumed to be entirely out of 
sympathy with the aims of the church, 
classified themselves in an interesting 
manner. The results show that fifteen 
termed themselves free-thinkers, seven- 
teen agnostics, three infidels, none athe- 
ists, and none unbelievers. Thirty-two 
chose what seems to be a more neutral 
attitude by employing the terms agnostic 
and free-thinker. It is clear that the great- 
er number are not out and out unbeliev- 
ers. It is entirely justifiable, in view of 
the terms used, to assume that these stu- 
dents are still in a state of flux with re- 
gard to their religious concepts. They are, 
probably, still experiencing the doubts of 
that chaotic period so often found in 
early manhood and womanhood, where 
new concepts are crowding in and alter- 
ing their evaluations of their older con- 
cepts. While this process continues, young 
people are prone to lean toward a neutral 
attitude, until they are able in some man- 
ner to see clearly the co-efficients between 
their old and their new concepts. 

A means of interesting college students 
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in attending church is brought out by 
the ninth question. In response to the 
question, “What do you enjoy most in 
church?” from one to five answers were 
given by each student. Music was listed 
eighty-nine times; the sermon, sixty- 
seven; socials, twenty; fellowship, fif- 
teen; and ritual, eleven times. Twenty- 
eight other items were mentioned but 
each occurred so few times that they are 
not considered here. 

Question ten is very significant from 
the standpoint of a college education. 
The crux of the whole educational philos- 
ophy, and the basic principle which justi- 
fies a college education, is that it helps 
one not only to make a living, but also 
to live better. A man may have diplomas 
or be an educated crook, and still not 
have attained the goal of a college educa- 
tion. Yet sixty-eight percent answered 
question ten, that religion helps them live 
a better life, and eleven percent, that it 
helps others. Sixteen percent expressed 
their chief religious interest in the hope 
of a life after death, while a small five 
percent signified that their interest was 
occupational. It would seem that any or- 
ganization which helps sixty-eight per- 
cent of students who have had four years 
of college work is certainly not destroy- 
ing their faith in religion. 

True it is that the student’s view-point 
may be modified when he comes into con- 
tact with the truths of science, the facts 
of history, and the interpretations of the 
various philosophies of life, but that may 
be a very desirable change. It is interest- 
ing to note that those students who felt 
that their college education had dimin- 
ished their interest in religion attributed 
their antipathy, not to their education, 
but to the hypocrisy of some who are ad- 
herents to the church. 

The lack of opportunity for securing 
a ‘position and the privations which stu- 
dents have had to undergo in the last four 
years would tend to destroy their con- 
fidence in religion and education, when 
they know that the civilization resulting 
from these is producing an abundance of 
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everything except work and opportunities 
for a livelihood. They are questioning a 
system based on capitalism alone and a 
science which ministers to a capitalistic 
system; they are having some doubts 
about a political democracy which makes 
possible a system of exploitation. While 
thirty-five percent maintain that their 
education has stimulated their interest and 
helps them to be better citizens, seventy- 
six percent maintain that their college 
education has not diminished their inter- 
est in religion. 

If the school is to help the individual 
live a better life, and to promote the best 
interests of society, it cannot leave stu- 
dents insensible to their need for the 
church. No one would be foolish enough 
to suggest that the college need give 
courses in religion as such, but when 
sixty-eight percent of students who have 
had a college education declare that re- 
ligion helps them to live better, there must 
be something vital in this religion. Clearly, 
this is a field in which the college may 
operate without stepping out of its peda- 
gogical character or overlapping the work 
of institutions whose purposes are speci- 
fically religious. The purpose of helping 
students to live better is one of the most 
fertile fields for development open to the 
college. ; 

Conscious effort on the part of the fac- 
ulty members to correlate and present 
courses in such a manner as to give the 
facts and the truth, without destroying 
the religious trends inherent in the race, 
will go a long way toward justifying a 
college education. 

Not only has the college a duty to the 
individual, but it has a duty to society, 
namely, to turn out an individual who is 
capable of functioning as an integral part 
of that society and in harmony with it. 
If our colleges and universities are to ful- 
fill their duty to society and their obliga- 
tions to the individual, to the fullest ex- 
tent, they will be forced to face these 
facts clearly and intelligently in the near 
future. 








WHAT SOME MINISTERS THINK ABOUT WAR 


SOME FINDINGS FROM A BRIEF STATISTICAL STUDY OF 
MINISTERS’ RESPONSES TOWARD WAR 


N. FRANKLIN STUMP AND ARLENE LEwIs* 


HE rising tide of democracy 

throughout the world, the new value 
placed upon the welfare of the common 
ere the tightening network of 
financial and commercial ties among the 
powers, the staggering cost of the na- 
tional armaments—influences such as 
these smoothed the way for the growth 
of a powerful world peace movement in 
the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” Thus wrote Professor Schles- 
inger of Harvard. 


Various church groups have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to this new move- 
ment and the potent forces of the church, 
the ministers, will play an increasingly 
important role in the agitation for peace. 
However, difficulties loom large. The 
data would seem to show that ministers 
are not working in a concerted effort to- 
ward precisely the same goal. While it 
must be admitted that those ministers 
who seemingly possess no urge to lend 
their support for the agitation of peace 
are in the minority, according to our data, 
they nevertheless produce considerable 
inertia to this entire movement of peace. 


This brief study reveals the attitudes 
toward war as held by eighty ministers 
who were chosen at random from four 
different denominations. Although the 
group is entirely too small to yield ac- 
curate statistical results, their attitudes 
fall so clearly into the categories of paci- 
fism that we call attention to them here. 


These eighty ministers were asked to 
respond to twenty-two statements which 
were prepared in the form of.a scale by 





*Keuka Park, New York. 


"A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth 
of the United States. 


D. D. Droba, under the heading of “At- 
titude Toward War”.’ The author of the 
scale determined certain values for each 
of the twenty-two statements, ranging 
from 0.6 to 10.7. Statements of low 
scale value denote militaristic attitudes 
while those with high scale value reveal 
pacifistic views. The values of the state- 
ments with which the ministers agreed 
were then arranged in consecutive order 
and the point in the middle was regarded 
as a summary value of the individual’s 
attitude. 

The largest number of ministers, 
eighty-eight per cent of them, agree that 
war brings misery to a large number of 
persons “who have no voice in its declar- 
ation.” This attitude certainly places 
a “new value upon the welfare of the 
common man.” As one college president 
has forcefully said, “war can be prevented 
if we insist that all men over 40 years 
of age are required to lead the procession 
on the firing line; above all protect the 
young men of the country.” The sug- 
gestion is made that perhaps men over 40 
years of age are generally responsible for 
sending youth to war. 

Ministers contend that there are peace- 
ful means of settling every dispute. 
Eighty-three per cent agree that war 
in the modern world is as needless as it 
is suicidal. Furthermore, this same per- 
centage indicates that nations should 
agree not to intervene with military force 
in purely commercial or financial dis- 
putes. This point of view is interesting 
in view of the fact that in 1919 Presi- 
dent Wilson said that the world war, in 
its inception, was a commercial and in- 
dustrial war, not a political war. He said 
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that the seed of war in the modern world 
is industrial and commercial rivalry.’ 

Our data show that eighty-three per 
cent of the ministers also agree that it 
is almost impossible to have a large mili- 
tary force without being tempted to use 
it. This attitude is significant since the 
cost of national armaments is staggering. 
Should there be increasing expenditure 
for armaments? Merely to have them 
is expensive ; to use them is suicidal. 

Besides the uselessness of war, youth 
is given considerable concern by minis- 
ters. Again eighty-three per cent of the 
ministers consulted agree that a host of 
young men entered the war in a spirit 
of idealism and unselfish devotion to a 
great cause, only to return disillusioned 
and cynical as to the value of ideals. The 
glory of a uniform, a stirring band with 
its militaristic marches, and people 
cheering along the way dazed young men 
into believing a battlefield was a glorious 
place to be; but the illusion was quickly 
dispelled, and on their return, only 
stark horror and hatred lay in their 
hearts. Furthermore, that the misery 
and suffering of war are not worth its 
benefits was indicated by eighty-one per 
cent of the ministers. The cost of war 
lies not alone in money; but in the loss 
of human life and in the sufferings of 
those who returned broken in body and 
soul. 

From our study of history in high 
school we remember that the Romans 
were noted for their warlike characteris- 
tics and their love of fighting. Their 
time was spent thus, planning to emerge 
as victorious conquerors of other peo- 
ples. Is Rome, the once great militaris- 
tic power, the leader of world progress 
today? It is gratifying to note that not 
a single minister definitely agrees that 
war is ennobling and stimulating of our 
highest and best qualities. It seems, 
then, that they believe the finest quali- 
ties in man are not stirred when he an- 
swers the call of the beating drum. 





*R. S. Baker and W. E. Dodd, The New De- 
mocracy, Vol. I, pp. 637, 638. 


Neither did any minister agree that war 
is essential for progress. Again the data 
would indicate that in the supreme offer 
of his life on the battlefield a man at- 
tains to the greatest heights of glory. 
Sometimes glory is given to great mili- 
tary leaders—but is it the greatest glory? 
Is it a glorious thing to plan a battle 
wherein thousands of humble men will 
be shot down as targets? Is that the 
“greatest height of glory”? To be in 
bondage either to a country or to a man 
is not agreeable; surely it is evil, but can- 
not it be broken without the use of arms? 
In answer to some of the statements in 
the scale, perhaps thought was given to 
the Revolutionary War or to the Civil 
War, and thus only one per cent (one 
minister) implied that the benefits of 
war outweigh its attendant evils. Nine 
per cent agree that if a man’s country 
enters a war which he does not consider 
justified, he should nevertheless serve 
at the front or wherever he is needed. 
Under these conditions many persons 
sanction many things which are not felt 
justified. However, in a case such as 
this, should not the individual be given 
opportunity to express his own feelings? 
It might be startling to some readers 
to note that only ten per cent of the min- 
isters consulted agree that militarism is 
necessary for the proper defense and pro- 
tection of the individuals of a country. 


ATTITUDE Scores Form INTERESTING 
DISTRIBUTION 


After the summary rank for each min- 
ister was found, the distribution or fre- 
quency curve was formed. The scores 
range from neutral to the extreme paci- 
fistic end of the scale. We find three cases 
at each end of the scale, between 5.0-5.9 
and 9.0-9.9, respectively. The three min- 
isters with the low scores (low scores, of 
course, mean neutrality in these cases) 
had been in the ministry many years. 
The average of their ages was sixty 
years. The three ministers with the high 
scores (high scores mean extremely paci- 
fistic in these cases) had been in the min- 
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istry fewer years. The average of their 
ages was thirty-eight years. Nine cases 
fell between 6.0-6.9 (mildly pacifistic) 
and twenty-eight cases between 8.0-8.9 
(extremely pacifistic), while the largest 
number of cases, thirty-three, was be- 
tween 7.0-7.9 (strongly pacifistic). 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE A FAcToR 


Does age prove an important factor 
in a minister’s attitude toward war? Six- 
ty-two cases were used in determining 
the coefficient of correlation between the 
ages of the ministers and their respective 
scores and it was found to be minus .337. 
According to the tabulation made in 
this study, fifteen cases between the ages 
of 55 and 89 years fell between the scores 
of 5.8 and 7.4 (this scatter carries descrip- 
tive scores of neutral, of mildly pacifistic, 
and of strongly pacifistic), and seven cases 
between the same ages fell between 7.8 and 
9.0 (ranging through strongly pacifistic 
and extremely pacifistic). Note that the 
majority of the cases of these older men 
was among the low scores. Only thir- 
teen cases between the ages of 27 and 48 
years fell between the scores of 6.6 and 
74 (mildly pacifistic strongly pacifis- 
tic), and seventeen cases between the 
same ages fell between 7.8 and 9.4 
(strongly pacifistic and extremely paci- 
fistic). This shows that the largest num- 
ber of cases of the younger group were 
at the pacifistic end of the scale. There 
were no cases between 5.8 and 6.6 (only 
neutral and mildly pacifistic) between 
the ages of 27 and 48 years and there 
were no ages of 55 and 89 years. From 
a comparative grouping chart (not pre- 
sented here) it was found that seventeen 
cases between the ages of 27 and 55 years 


scored from 7.8 to 9.4 (strongly pacifistic 
and extremely pacifistic) while only 
seven cases between the ages of 55 and 
89 years scored from 7.8 to 9.0 (strongly 
pacifistic and extremely pacifistic). Fur- 
thermore, we note that there are more 
younger men than older men at the paci- 
fistic end of the scale. 

In conclusion, the reader may bear in 
mind the following points : 

1. Indications were made that ap- 
proximately 5% of the ministers are neu- 
tral in their attitude toward war. 

2. Again the tabulation would show 
that approximately 44% of the ministers 
are extremely pacifistic in their attitude 
toward war. 

3. The largest number of cases at one 
status on the scale (between 7.0-7.9) was 
thirty-three. The remaining forty-seven 
scatter themselves toward the extreme 
end of the scale. 

4. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the ages of the ministers and their 
respective scores was minus .337. The 
trend seems in the direction of less ex- 
treme views in the case of the older min- 
isters and more extreme attitudes of 
pacifism among the younger ministers. 

5. The median of the eighty cases 
was 7.8, which is interpreted as “strong- 
ly pacifistic.” 

6. Attitudes toward war seem to ap- 
proach a normal bell-shaped curve. 
There are a few at extreme ends of the 
scale, i.e., neutral in their attitude on 
the one hand, and extremely pacifistic 
on the other. A large group, however, 
concentrated in the center of the scale, 
at the point denoting a strongly paci- 
fistic attitude. 
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ON BEING A D. R. E. 


REVEREND Mr. X* 


FEW years ago I was invited to 

become the associate pastor of the 
largest church of our denomination in a 
great city. The senior pastor and I had 
in mind the definite field in which I 
should do most of my work. He would 
carry most of the pulpit responsibility, 
I would care for most of the educational 
activity outside of the pulpit. I thought 
he wanted a director of religious educa- 
tion. After we had made definite plans 
for my induction, I suggested that it 
might give me a better start in the work 
if he would introduce me as the Direc- 
tor of Religious Education. He did not 
think so. I then suggested that he let 
it be known that I was to work princi- 
pally in the field commonly known as 
religious education. Again he differed 
with me. 

This minister had had experience with 
directors, and his experience had been al- 
most uniformly unfortunate. Of course, 
he had selected me, he explained, because 
I knew the field of religious education 
and could guide that part of the church 
work; but also, and even more essen- 
tially, he wanted a man who had had 
pastoral experience and who loved adults 
as well as children. He wanted me to 
work side by side with him in the larger 





*The author says, in his covering letter: “It is 
obviously undesirable that my real name 
should be used over this article, for some good 
friends might feel hurt. I have described a 
real situation just as it occurred in my own 
life.” It is possible that the experience of others 
may shed additional light on the problem posed 
in this statement, and justify a conclusion 
different to that stated in the final paragraph 
of Mr. X’s article. 


interests of the church, and not to feel 
myself delegated exclusively to a par- 
ticular aspect of the work. 

Further, he explained, his experience 
had been that the title would detract 
from my larger influence in the church, 
rather than enhance it. “This church 
is ultra-conservative,” he said, “and I 
doubt whether you can do one important 
constructive thing in the first year. If 
you tried to introduce anything new or 
different, people would become suspi- 
cious of you at once. If I should intro- 
duce you as the Director of Religious 
Education, some of the leaders of the 
church school and elsewhere would be- 
come not only suspicious, but jealous. 
They would think, if they did not actual- 
ly say, ‘I wonder whom he thinks he is 
going to direct’.” 

I came to know that my senior pastor 
was correct. As a pastor, and as a 
spiritual helper, these people were pre- 
pared to accept me with open hearts. As 
the minister whose particular responsi- 
bility was the educational side of the 
church work, I was able to exercise a real 
influence. The church had had direc- 
tors before, and thought of people hold- 
ing that position as intellectual educa- 
tional experts, not as warm hearted pas- 
tors. Had I been called Director, they 
would have held back from me as they 
had from my predecessors, questioning 
my ability and my position. As Asso- 
ciate Pastor they welcomed me with open 
arms. 

I am constantly refreshed at the mem- 
ory of the friendships of those years, 
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as one of the pastors of that church, and 
shudder to think of the consequences 
which would have followed if I had had 
my own way. Everything I could have 
done as a director, I could do as a pastor ; 
only I could begin to do it much sooner, 
because my title was one which inspired 
affection and trust. 

My experience in that church and in 
the few years since have led me to this 
conclusion : that while a division of labor 
is needed when two leaders are employed 
by a church, a contrasting division of 
titles may do more harm than good. I 
am now a pastor in my own church; but 
if I were in the field to become a director 
of religious education again, I should not 
want to receive that title. If I could not 
go to the field recognized as an associate 
pastor, and do my share in the whole 
work of spiritual nurture, I would not 


go at all. It is just because I do take a 
professional attitude toward the educa- 
tional work of the church that I feel 
this way about it. 

The hearts of church people are pre- 
disposed to open toward a pastor who 
comes as such, but not toward a “direc- 
tor” of anything. This predisposition on 
their part is the best guarantee that the 
new man may come to a position of lead- 
ership. If he comes as a “director,” 
with his field limited by his title to “edu- 
cation,” in many churches he will be ac- 
cepted on probation, for God-only-knows 
how long. 

I wonder whether this unfortunate title 
may not be responsible, in part, for the 
present scarcity of positions for men who 
are professionally trained in the educa- 
tional leadership of the church. 


NOTES ON A RELIGIOUS EDUCATION “RETREAT’* 


By Frank EakINn 


E ARE gathered on a pier—a boat 

landing which projects itself out 
into the lake. Glorious October sun- 
shine. Autumn coloring on the wooded 
hillside almost at its best. A day of 
rare beauty. A day for worship, for 
meditation, for thoughtfulness. 

Cold in our cabin last night. Slept 
under six blankets. But out here today 
my overcoat serves as a cushion. The 
benches are hard. 

Between forty and fifty of us. Some 
in three boats tied to the pier—the Pinta, 
the Nina and the Santa Maria, remarks 
the genial and competent professor- 
leader. It’s Columbus Day. Someone 
else comments aptly on the Galilean as- 
pect of the scene. 





*The author writes: “The enclosed article has 
been written from actual notes taken last fall 
after my return from a “retreat” at Lake 
Sebago, New York, held under the auspices 
of the religious education department of New 
York University.” 


Who are we? R.E. students—a few 
undergraduate, mostly graduate. R.E. 
directors. A few pastors and assistants. 
A Y.M.C.A. director. A Y.W.C.A. di- 
rector. Myselfi—a _ chauffeur-visitor. 
Women a good deal more numerous than 
men. 

We were introduced to each other last 
night—-sitting around a blazing log fire 
in the social room of the camp. A jolly, 
happy-go-lucky group. An _ earnest, 
somewhat apprehensive group. 

Why apprehensive? The question 
comes up as to whether the widespread 
pessimism about the future of the reli- 
gious education enterprise is justified. 
The professor-leader voices his opti- 
mism, based particularly on the prospect 
of many more unpaid church school 
workers in the coming era of leisure and 
consequently many professional work- 
ers needed to direct their activities. A 
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young assistant minister expresses 
doubts. Does not the professor’s bright 
picture assume a good deal as to what 
the country is headed for in the realm of 
economics? he asks. 

Other comments have to do mostly 
with the poor pay and scant recognition 
received by religious education leaders— 
in comparison with pastors and in rela- 
tion to their own abilities. Attitudes 
seem to range from passive resignation 
to active resentment. Evidently these 
men and women who have responded to 
the challenge of the modern religious 
education movement and enlisted under 
its banner are finding it hard to make 
a place for themselves in the church’s 
scheme of things. 

Why? The depression? Partly that, 
no doubt, but not entirely. These folk 
on the inside evidently do not believe it 
is that entirely. 

The discussion veers off, but my 
thought keeps on. “Why?” I still ask 
myself. And I think I see some glim- 
merings of an answer—two answers per- 
haps. 

The emphasis which modern religious 
education has placed on religious nur- 
ture through experience—an emphasis 
which stands in almost irreconcilable 
conflict with the preaching-centered pro- 
gram which has been the focus of Protes- 
tant interest and effort almost from the 
beginning of Protestant history—is it 
not to the point to take note of this? 
Doubtless the preaching-centered pro- 
gram fails to harmonize with the thought 
or meet the needs of our time, but it is 
deeply entrenched and any force which 
attempts to dislodge it should expect no 
easy task. I wonder. May it not be 
said with quite a little truth that here in 
America just now religious education is 
the principal expression which the “mod- 
ernist” spirit is finding in the churches, 
and that this goes far toward accounting 
for the trouble it is having in maintain- 
ing itself? 

And if this idea has some validity 
there arises the question as to whether 


the strategy of the R.E. movement up 
to date has been the wisest strategy. In 
a rush of confidence I think I know just 
what I would say if I were asked (as 
I have not been) to give advice as to 
how the movement should henceforth 
be steered. Go ahead, 1 would say, prop- 
agating your ideas wherever you can, 
among both clergy and laity. You have 
a good thing. Your enthusiasm is well- 
grounded. But do not expect to develop 
a non-clerical body of education direc- 
tors in the churches who will rank with 
the clergy in salary and prestige. The 
clergy will not readily surrender their 
leadership, but to retain that leadership 
they must increasingly equip themselves 
along the lines that modern religious edu- 
cation has pointed out. Supply them with 
that equipment, as you now have the 
chance to do in the foremost institutions 
for the training of the ministry. 

Look forward also to training large 
numbers of the laity—men and women 
who want to render part time service 
in the churches, mostly unpaid. Train 
also lay men and women who expect to 
be full time workers in the churches and 
to be paid for their work, if and as such 
training is actively in demand, but let 
not the demand be unduly stimulated. 
Most students of this third group, I be- 
lieve, should be advised to shift either 
to the clergy or to the volunteer work- 
ers’ group. The position of lay direc- 
tor of religious education probably offers 
attractive fields to a few able young men 
and women, but only a few, compara- 
tively speaking. Let every effort be 
made to help those who are looking in 
that direction to face realities. 


The case of women, of course, is some- 
what different from that of men. Not 
that it ought to be but that it is. They 
have not the same chance to take their 
place in the existing clerical order or 
orders. But they do have, in the leading 
denominations, opportunity to secure the 
full training for the ministry, and unless 
they thus equip themselves most of them 
must, I think, try to be content with posi- 
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tions that are definitely subordinate. In 
time, no doubt, ordination will be gen- 
erally available for them. 

My thought is not that belonging to 
the clergy or having full clerical training 
in itself conveys special grace or strength 
or immunity or anything else. I am quite 
sure it does not. I am trying to give ex- 
pression to my feeling as to why these 
R.E. folk have been having so much 
trouble making themselves indispensable 
to the church. I suggest that it is be- 
cause (1) the new thing which they spon- 
sor inevitably clashes with the old, and 
(2) they have devoted a good deal of 
energy to a mistaken attempt to provide 
for the church a new professional order 
which it does not want and does not need. 
I wonder if this may mean that modern 
religious education has not been quite 
willing enough to find itself by losing 
itself. 


The discussion goes on. Having fol- 
lowed my private Why? as far as seems 
profitable at the moment, I tune in again. 

Content versus methodology. Ah, yes. 
Have I not heard before that our R.E. 
friends are accused of exalting educa- 
tional method to the neglect of the sub- 
stance of the Christian message? I listen. 
Confession seems to be the dominant 
note. This we ought indeed to have done 
but the other perhaps we have left too 
much undone. There are a number of 
testimonies of values received from 
spiritual experiences or loss suffered 
from lack of them. The professor-leader 
brings out the interesting fact that nearly 
all the outstanding leaders of the modern 
religious education movement have come 
from secular education rather than from 
the ministry. 

I am listening. I am interested. The 
mood of humility seems to me highly 
creditable. But just what is this content 
which my friends have been too much 
neglecting and which brings them to 
this confessional mood? They use the 
words Christian and the Gospel, but 
what do they mean by them? Is it the 


inherited theology—or the old-time re- 
ligion—which they have in mind? I 
get no other impression from what is 
said. Yet few of them, I know, would 
say that is what they mean. Why do they 
hesitate to come to grips with this ques- 
tion? 

They are not going to, apparently. 
I must try it all by myself. Here goes. 

From a wholly traditional point of 
view a clear-cut distinction between con- 
tent and method in religious education 
can probably be made. But once we 
leave that position it becomes less easy 
to draw the line. Take, for example, one 
of the most fundamental distinguishing 
marks of the newer education, secular 
and religious alike—the conception of 
the leader’s task as being to aid growth 
through experience, not merely to in- 
form. I do not think such a concept can 
be classed as merely method. It strikes 
so close to the heart of the whole matter 
that it should be thought of as content 
as well. 

It is indeed interesting and significant 
that the leadership in the field of reli- 
gious education hitherto has been drawn 
so largely from secular education rather 
than from the schools of theology, and 
this has no doubt given a certain bias to 
the enterprise. But has it not been a 
bias in favor of a certain kind of con- 
tent quite as much as a leaning toward 
methodology? It seems to me that this 
leadership has tended in the direction 
of the use of psychology and the shelv- 
ing of theology, and that such impres- 
sion as it has made on the life and 
thought of the church, for better or 
worse, has been largely due to that fact. 

Granting that the religious education 
enterprise has been handicapped more 
than helped by the operations of direc- 
tors whose work was strong on technique 
and weak in substance, leaders will not 
get very far in efforts to remedy this sit- 
uation until they grapple with the ques- 
tion of what kind of substance is needed. 
By content do we mean the plan of sal- 
vation as the older theology presents it, 
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or the good life as more recent human 
thought and experience has learned to 
conceive it, or the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus, or the cross and the saviorhood 
of Christ, or some sort of blend of all 
these? If a blending, what should the 
ingredients and proportions be? 

I know that a group can get into pretty 
deep water when it attempts to discuss 
such matters, but I wonder if it may not 
be better to accept that risk than to go 
on using such terms as the Gospel and 
Christian as if they meant something 
definite and generally accepted when they 
obviously do not. 

Rousing myself from my revery I lis- 
ten in again. 

Fellowship with God. A natural de- 
velopment from the trend the discussion 
had been taking earlier. Natural, too, 
that as the day wanes the leader should 
guide the group’s meditation into areas 
of the devotional life. He tells of a con- 
ference of church school leaders at which 
much was said about cultivating in chil- 
dren the experience of fellowship with 
God and all present seemed deeply in- 
terested. But, our leader tells us, be- 
fore the conference adjourned the fact 
came out that hardly any of the leaders 
themselves could claim any conscious 
experience of fellowship with God. 

From this starting point the discussion 
proceeds, most of the contributions be- 
ing, again, in the nature of testimonies. 
One young man speaks of having form- 
erly experienced fellowship with God but 
having lately lost the contact. As far 
as I can judge from what is said, fellow- 
ship with God means to nearly all of 
those who testify an emotional experi- 
ence of a somewhat mystical but vaguely 
defined character. The common note 
may be described as one of wistfulness. 
Most of those present do not speak. 
What are they thinking? I do not speak. 
What am I thinking? 

I am thinking about that large group 
of church school teachers who confessed, 
almost with one accord, that they were 
not conscious of having had fellowship 


with God. What did that confession 
prove about them? That they were in- 
sensitive to beauty, in nature, or in char- 
acter and personality? No. That duty 
had no call for them? That the appeal 
of justice and mercy left them cold? Of 
course not. That they were blind to un- 
seen realities? By no means. Some of 
them may indeed have been deficient on 
one or all of these counts, but the test 
did not seem to prove them so. 


What then? If we make a conscious- 
ness of fellowship with God a criterion 
of competent religious leadership, what 
are we going to do with the evidence 
which indicates that there is no sort of 
constant or even semi-constant correla- 
tion between such consciousness on the 
one hand and either beautiful character 
or high achievement in service on the 
other hand? We all know people who 
could not and would not lay claim to 
any experience of fellowship with God, 
who nevertheless are the salt of the earth. 
And we all are acquainted, probably, with 
“saints” who are doubtful assets to their 
families and to society. It seems to me 
that there is little gain and a great chance 
for loss in trying to perpetuate the idea 
that one must be mystical—or be reli- 
gious in a traditionally recognized way— 
in order to be good or useful. If we 
want to face reality—and incidentally 
avoid further widening of the already 
wide gulf that separates institutional re- 
ligion from much that is best in our 
secular culture—we need to broaden our 
concept of what fellowship with God 
may include. Abou Ben Adhem did not 
know that he loved God, but it was re- 
vealed to him that he did, supremely, 
because he loved his fellow men. Jesus, 
I believe, would have strongly approved 
that point of view. 


The sun is low. Shadows are lengthen- 
ing. There is chill in the air. A hymn. 
Silent prayer. A benediction. Quietly 
we move up the winding, rocky path to 
our waiting cars. It has been a good 
retreat. 
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PIONEER TRAILS IN BOOKS 


James E. West* 


Y INTEREST in books and the val- 

ue of reading is a real and vital 

thing because I know from actual, first- 

hand experience what reading can do for 

a boy. Reading has been one of the great 
determining factors in my life. 

I lost my parents in early childhood and 
was placed in an orphan home. Further- 
more, in my early years there developed 
a tubercular trouble in my hip and knee 
that made it necessary for me to be taken 
to the children’s hospital, where I was 
obliged to stay for a year and a half, 
strapped flat on my back. At the end of 
that time, the hospital authorities refused 
to keep me any longer, as they felt they 
could do nothing further for me. I was 
a hopeless case, and they insisted on get- 
ting rid of me. The orphanage was equally 
reluctant to take me back, because they 
did not want to be bothered with a child 
on crutches. Picture me, then, at the age 
of eight, a piece of human wreckage clas- 
sified as hopeless, useless material by two 
fine institutions. 

For four years I remained in the or- 
phanage without relatives, or special 
friends of any kind, and then a good 
Christian woman became interested in my 
case because she had known my mother. 
She tried to do something for me. Her 
family at first regarded her efforts as a 
waste of time because it seemed useless 
to try to help such a hopeless case. She 
tried many plans. Finally she gave me 
one of her own books to read. Later she 





*Chief Scout Executive and Editor of BOYS’ 
LIFE, Boy Scouts of America; Chairman of 
the White House Conference Committee on 
Youth Outside the Home and School. 


asked me questions about the characters 
in it, and started me to thinking about 
them in a constructive way. She gave 
me other books, followed by more ques- 
tions and discussions. There was a small 
library, long unused at the orphanage. In 
my new enthusiasm, I got the matron to 
open it and let me read. More than that, 
I arranged so that the other children could 
use the books. At first, I had to offer from 
my meager resources a cent for every 
book read, and secure permission for those 
reading to remain up an hour extra at 
night. I started to public schools. 


By the time I was sixteen, I had read, 
without exaggeration, every book on 
which I could get my hands—Cooper, 
Dickens, Scott, Gibbons Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire entire, if you please, 
Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Shakespeare and 
others. The institution routine made it 
necessary for me not only to read the 
Bible, but commit to memory many chap- 
ters and verses. The daily newspaper 
played its part in my education and char- 
acter formation. There was only one 
paper that came to the orphanage, and 
I had to get up early in the morning to 
read it before anyone else wanted it, and 
be sure to fold it carefully again in the 
same creases, so as not to leave it rumpled. 


That is why my interest in books and 
reading for young people has always been 
so personal and vital, and that is why 
as a part of my responsibility for leader- 
ship in the Boy Scouts of America, one 
of the first things I did was to promote a 
reading program. No one thing, among 
many, in my judgment, is so much a 
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factor for influencing attitude of mind and 
daily habits of conduct upon which we 
depend for our character development. 
I sent for Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, 
whose research and special experience had 
particularly fitted him to fill the post of 
Chief Scout Librarian.The Boy Scouts of 
America purchased the magazine, Boys’ 
Life, and we began those definite steps 
that have since led to the expanded Read- 
ing Program of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and the development of the occasion 
known as Book Week that is now nation- 
ally observed throughout the United 
States. 

The idea of Book Week was first inau- 
gurated by the Boy Scouts of America 
some nineteen years ago under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Mathiews, and has served 
greatly to increase knowledge about worth 
while books for youth. It is now observed 
nationally as a time when librarians, wom- 
en’s clubs and indeed all who have respon- 
sibility for youth, should especially con- 
cern themselves with the reading program 
of boys and girls. 

I want to take this occasion to offer 
a few practical suggestions on how to 
help a boy or girl select the right sort of 
books, and to mention a few books that I 
think will be interesting and helpful to 
them. 

It was my privilege to serve as Chair- 
man of the White House Conference 
Committee on Youth Outside the Home 
and School. The findings of the Sub- 
Committee on Reading showed that next 
to persons, books are the greatest influ- 
ence on character. The twenty leading 
countries of the world printed about 100,- 
000 new titles or editions last year. The 
United States, England, Germany and 
France, each publish more than 10,000 
new titles a year. Of these in the United 
States 931 or nine percent were for chil- 
dren, an increase of more than twenty- 
two percent over the year before. Chil- 
dren’s books have doubled in number 
during the past ten years. Never have 
we been doing so well. But this picture 
of volume fades as we check upon the in- 


dividual. Uncounted thousands of chil- 
dren grow up without ever owning or 
reading a good book other than school 
texts. 

Rural samplings showed but six homes 
out of 523 with a child’s magazine. Prac- 
tically no books were owned by these 
homes, and there was no public library. 

The average American spends more for 
greeting cards every year than he spends 
for books. 

The Committee officially reports that 
the problem of what children will read is 
largely a problem of making the right 
kind of books conveniently available. 

That is the task of parents and citizens, 
to give this opportunity to their own chil- 
dren, and to their neighbor’s children, and 
to everyone’s children. Good reading bears 
an intimate relation to good citizenship. 
Our young folk need to read books, mag- 
azines and newspapers, that they may ap- 
proach their responsibility of being par- 
ticipating citizens with the best and hap- 
piest background we can give them. 

A book is an open door to the past. 
As we have stated in our Handbook for 
Boy Scouts, any boy, any afternoon, can 
spend an hour with Julius Caesar, Soc- 
rates, Michael Angelo, Moses or Jesus 
of Nazareth. Thus may he know the 
thoughts of the onward moving proces- 
sion of the world’s great men. 

By all means let us open the way to 
give young people more chances to read 
worth while books. 

As a part of the responsibility of the 
Boy Scouts of America, we were called 
upon to prepare a section in the book deal- 
ers’ annual trade list, “The Book Shelf for 
Boys and Girls,” on especially recom- 
mended books for Boy Scouts. The books 
in this list will appeal to any boy whether 
he is a Scout or not. Every librarian will 
make a copy of this pamphlet available 
to anyone who requests it. 

The Boy Scouts of America also pub- 
lish Boys’ Life, which we endeavor to 
make a worth while magazine for boys 
everywhere, that will provide a balanced 
reading program. It is written for boys, 
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and is edited by those who know and un- 
derstand boys’ interests, a magazine that 
comes to the house regularly for the boy’s 
very own. I regard this as highly impor- 
tant. Naturally I advocate Boys’ Life 
because I am responsible in part for its 
development and serve as its editor. 

The problem that every parent faces is 
to help children to select the right sort 
of books. For this purpose we publish 
annually a Book List of fifty of the new- 
est outstanding books for boys, that have 
been carefully reviewed by members of 
our staff on the basis of boy interest. 
This is published in the December issue 
of Boys’ Life and reprinted in leaflet 
form. So strongly do I feel that it is 
the responsibility of all parents to be 
familiar with this list, and so give posi- 
tive leadership to promoting good read- 
ing for their children, that I should be 
happy to sce that a copy of this list is 
made available to any one who will write 
me, in care of the Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. One 
thing will impress anyone, I think, who 
looks over the list, and that is that these 
books properly recognize boys’ craving 
for excitement and adventure. Some peo- 
ple have an idea that a worth while book 
means something rather dull. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Unless 
a book gives enjoyment, unless it satisfies 
the boy’s need for romance and adventure 
and an escape from every day routine, that 
book is not worth while. 


To meet this need, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Mathiews we have developed 
a series of books known as “Every Boy’s 
Library” published by Grosset & Dunlap, 
at the popular price of $1.00 a volume, 
every one of which we urge as desirable 
for boys to read. This list will also be 
sent upon request. 

I would urge parents to get acquainted 
with the public librarian at their library, 
tell her their problems and get her advice 
about books that will interest children. 
See that each child has a membership card 
in the library and encourage them to make 
use of the cards. The librarian is usually 


a well informed, very intelligent and sym- 
pathetic person, always anxious to be of 
service. 

Tell me what a boy reads and how he 
spends his leisure time, and I can tell you 
what he will probably become. Boys who 
spend hours reading what is often called 
“trash”—books that are carelessly written 
and inaccurate, books with characters that 
are not true to life—rarely develop into 
leaders. In later life they are incapable of 
forming clear, independent judgments; 
they can be led about like sheep just as, 
when they were boys, the trash they read 
led them about like sheep. 

The reason for this is obvious. Each 
one of us, has only one mind. A boy 
doesn’t have one mind that he reads with, 
and another that he plays ball with. A 
man runs his business, and makes his in- 
vestments, with the same mind that he 
read books with when he was a boy. 

This makes reading worth while books 
tremendously important. Good habits of 
observation and comparison, checking up 
with facts to see that they are accurate, 
comparing characters in books with char- 
acters met in real life, result from reading 
good literature. 

The Boy Scouts of America have been 
especially fortunate in having associated 
with them that veteran pioneer and au- 
thor, Daniel Carter Beard, whom we 
affectionately call Dan Beard. Dan Beard 
contributes every month to Boys’ Life. 
He is the father of handicraft books. His 
own American Boy's Handy Book, The 
Field and Forest Handy Book, Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties, and others, teach 
boys how to live the rugged lives of the 
pioneers and acquire their fine character 
qualities. They are an inspiration today 
as they were a generation ago. He was 
the original illustrator of Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, and 
has done as much in his own way to per- 
sonify the American pioneer as Mark 
Twain did to personify the American boy. 
Thousands of men today rejoice in their 
memory of Dan Beard’s books, read when 
they were boys. Thousands of boys to- 
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day are enjoying these same books as well 
as his more recent ones. I most earnestly 
recommended to boys Dan _ Beard’s 
books. 

His latest book, by the way, is Boy 
Heroes of Today. Mr. Beard is National 
Scout Commissioner and as such has to 
do with the Gold Honor Awards for life 
saving presented by the National Court 
of Honor of the Boy Scouts of America. 
This book is his record of some of the 
cases that have come to his attention. 

Another new book about pioneers is 
The Sign of the Buffalo Skull by Peter 
O. Lamb, who was for some years my 
editorial assistant, and who is co-author 
with me of The Lone Scout of the Sky 
and other books for boys. The Sign of 
the Buffalo Skull is the life of Jim Bridg- 
er, the famous explorer and scout. 

In my latest book I have treated of 
Frederick Burnham, that famous Ameri- 
can scout who was commissioned by the 
British Army to help them in their en- 
gagements with the Boers. There is an 
especial significance for those of us in 
Scouting in this man’s life, for he was 
engaged for this work by Lord Baden 
Powell, who was then connected with the 
British Army in Africa, and who had un- 
bounded admiration for the scouting 
methods of Frederick Burnham. So these 
two pioneers, each of whom was to have 
such immeasurable influence in restoring 
the old traditions to American youth, 
met in Africa, years before the Scout 
Movement was ever thought of. Lord 
Baden Powell organized the British Boy 
Scouts in 1907 and has for many years 
been recognized as the Chief Scout of the 
World. 

I have been asked to write something 


about how Mr. Lamb and I came to write 
this latest book, which we called He Who 
Sees in the Dark, the title the natives gave 
Mr. Burnham. I have known Mr. Burn- 
ham over a period of years and have 
heard from his own lips many of the inci- 
dents recorded in this book. I have tried 
to show how the qualities of patience, per- 
severance, and courage based on confi- 
dence, do lead to worth while success, no 
matter whether a man is trailing a tribe 
of Zulus or tackling a difficult problem in 
geometry. It is the character that he 
brings to his task in either case that deter- 
mines the quality of his achievement. 

In concluding, let me say this: every 
child is going to read. Surveys have shown 
that junior and senior high school boys 
and girls read the astonishing average of 
at least an hour a day outside of their 
school work. It is the responsibility of 
parents and educators to help provide 
them with a balanced ration of good read- 
ing that provides for the solid things that 
build mind and character, as well as those 
that are merely entertaining. 

Such reading should include the books 
recommended in our book lists, and one 
or more wholesome magazines, as well as 
one or more daily newspapers. Too often 
the interest of the boy or girl in daily pa- 
pers is confined to the comic strips, and 
later to social news in the case of girls, 
and to the sporting pages in the case of 
boys. Public schools are improving the 
situation somewhat, through current 
events discussions and classes in civics. 
Herein is a great opportunity for parents 
to help by encouraging family discussion 
of public affairs, based upon newspaper 
and magazine presentations, and especially 
upon the editorial comment. 
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THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN MINISTERS* 
W. A. Harper** 


OTHING comparable to this survey 
and appraisal of the theological sem- 
inaries has been attempted before. In 
1925 Robert L. Kelly published his “The- 
ological Education in America,” primarily 
a factual description of the several semi- 
naries of the country. In the same year 
W. A. Daniel’s volume, The Education 
of Negro Ministers, appeared and in 1933, 
Mays and Nicholson issued The Negro’s 
Church. The appearance of these last 
two books made it seem proper to omit the 
Negro seminaries from this survey, ex- 
cept as quotations are made from them 
as sources. All three of these books were 
sponsored by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this same forward looking 
organization should sponsor this monu- 
mental publication. 

Dr. William Adams Brown was theo- 
logical consultant for the present report 
and wrote Vol. I, Ministerial Education 
in America. This volume really, how- 
ever, should be fourth in the series, since 
it depends or is supposed to depend upon 
the other three volumes. As it is, ap- 
praisal and recommendations are read be- 
fore diagnosis, which is not scientific nor 
logical. Vol. I tends to color the diagnosis 
for the casual reader. Just why this ar- 
rangement was adopted is not clear, but 
the discriminating reader will think he 
knows. The other three volumes are the 
work of the director of the project, Dr. 
Mark A. May, and his associates. Vol. 
II is entitled The Profession of the Min- 
istry, Vol. III, The Institutions that Train 
Ministers (without identification marks), 
and Vol. IV, Appendices. The reader 
reads Vols. II and III with Vol. IV 
opened, so that the factual basis of the 
*The Education of American Ministers. By 

Mark A. May, William Adams Brown, Frank 

K. Shuttleworth, Jesse A. Jacobs, and Char- 

lotte V. Feeney, in four volumes. The Institute 

of Social and Religious Research. $14.00. 


**Professor of Religious Education, Vanderbilt 
University. 


several discussions may be before him in 
the 505 pages which contain 236 tables 
and 3 appendices. The four volumes num- 
ber 1658 pages. The first three each has 
an index. The fourth contains a selected 
bibliography, ample in view of the fact 
that this study essays to be an original 
source and not a second hand purveying 
of facts already assembled. 

Our study of this report will be sub- 
sumed under five categories—origin, set- 
up, facts, appraisal, and evaluation. 


I, Oricin oF THE STUDY 

Sixteen years ago, President Lowell of 
Harvard called an informal conference 
of theological teachers and executives for 
the discussion of the problems and issues 
then confronting them. Some forty in- 
stitutions were represented. As a conse- 
quence the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries originated, with membership 
open to all institutions of “recognized” 
standing. The Conference now numbers 
sixty-four institutions in the United 
States and Canada. 

In 1924 this Conference decided that a 
cooperative study of ministerial education 
should be undertaken. This was before 
the three books above referred to were 
published, though it was known that Kelly 
and Daniel were at work on their proj- 
ects. In 1929, having secured the cooper- 
ation, financial and directional, of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 
the Conference launched the present 
study. This was in December, 1929. 


II. Tue Set-Up or THE Stupy 

From the first it was seen that the 
cooperation of the seminaries could be 
secured only if they should be given a 
voice in the project. It was arranged, 
therefore, that the Conference and the 
Institute would jointly conduct the study. 
The Institute furnished the Director, Dr. 
Mark A. May and his staff, subject to 
the approval of the Conference officials. 
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The Conference named the theological 
consultant, Dr. William Adams Brown, 
agreeable to the Institute. 

The Conference kept in close touch 
with the process at every point. Prelimi- 
nary reports were made from time to time 
to the Conference as well as to the Com- 
mittee of Advisors who made suggestions. 
In June, 1930, the Conference, anxious 
to make the final report acceptable to 
“those who in the end would have to give 
effect to its recommendations,” appointed 
“six committees to study the material, so 
far as it was available, and to make such 
suggestions and recommendations grow- 
ing out of it as might seem appropriate.” 
These six committees with their chairmen 
are as follows: 

Aims and Objectives—President Al- 
bert W. Palmer. 

Curriculum, Faculty Personnel and Re- 
lated Problems—Prof. Lewis J. Sherrill. 

Spiritual Life and Welfare of Stu- 
dents—Dean Willard L. Sperry. 

Field Work—Prof. Arthur E. Holt. 

Personnel Problems of Theological 
Students—Dean Luther A. Weigle. 

Seminary Extension—Prof. C, T. Hol- 
man, 

These committees met with the theo- 
logical Consultant at Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1931, in a three day session and 
again at Gettysburg in June, 1932. At 
these sessions “comprehensive reports and 
recommendations in the fields assigned to 
them for study” were made. These “re- 
ports and recommendations” served as 
norms for the study and at times are 
quoted in the body of the text. 

There are in the United States and 
Canada 224 “theological” seminaries. Of 
these, 176 were contacted successfully in 
this study, and 66 were constructed into 
a master list as the project took final form, 
while at times even a smaller number were 
intensively studied. Graduate theses at 
Yale are also quoted. 


III. Facts anp Finpincs 


Many of the “facts” given scientific 
support in this colossal study are already 


known in a general way. Here we find 
them laid bare with all the precision and 
convincingness of scientific exactness. For 
this we are grateful. Without attempting 
to discriminate between “hunches” we al- 
ready entertained and the new discoveries, 
we will set forth twenty of the high lights 
of this report. Many others could be 
added, but these will serve to make the 
report inviting to the inquiring mind and 
to send interested persons to the report. 

1. We have enough seminaries now, 
too many in fact. We should strengthen 
some and eliminate others. “Since 1914, 
only five new seminaries have made their 
appearance.” 

2. Our present seminaries are turning 
out all the trained ministers our churches 
can absorb. We do not, therefore, need 
to recruit the ministry further at this time 
nor induce more men to enter the semi- 
naries. 

3. We have too many ministers al- 
ready, a surplus in fact; “an over supply 
of ordained clergymen in 1930 of between 
40,000 and 50,000.” 

4. We have too many Protestant 
churches, “an excess of 85,000 weak 
churches.” “There are now 137,000 more 
churches than the present population can 
support, and 117,000 more churches than 
the population will ever be able to sup- 
port.” 

5. We do not support our ministers 
adequately. ‘Ministers should receive in 
salary and rent-free parsonage about 
$3,000.00 a year....To make this pro- 
vision requires a church with 350 adult 
members. .... Not more than 13 per cent, 
and possibly only 10 per cent of Protest- 
ant white churches meet this standard. 
.... There are about 18,000 Protestant 
white churches that can afford the serv- 
ices on full time of a well-trained minister, 
and about 155,000 that cannot.” 

6. A well trained minister is a gradu- 
ate both of college and of seminary. A 
seminary “offers a course of study taught 
by an organized faculty arranged pri- 
marily for the training of ministers, and 
gives at the completion of this course a 
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theological degree, certificate, or diploma.” 
In 1926 certainly not more than a third 
and perhaps not more than a fourth of our 
white Protestant ministers met the re- 
quirement of a trained ministry set forth 
in this paragraph. 

7. Trained ministers outdistance un- 
trained ministers in all but two particu- 
lars—appeal to young people and the con- 
tributions of their members to benevo- 
lences. “The next conclusion is that for- 
mal professional training does make a 
very definite and substantial contribution 
to the success of the pastor.” 

8. Those who are college graduates 
only as compared with those who are sem- 
inary graduates only slightly surpass in 
pastoral success. 

9. The seminaries consider it to be 
their function to prepare ministers for 
a five-fold service—teaching, evangeliz- 
ing, conducting worship, serving as pas- 
tor, and administering the parish. They 
do not consider it their duty to train spir- 
itual prophets. They are priestly-minded. 

10. The seminaries rate church history 
and Christian theology highest in their 
conception of the proper curriculum for 
the minister in training. | When their 
graduates return for special courses, they 
emphasize the practical, the psychological, 
and the social studies. 

11. There seems to be very little rela- 
tion between the major study of the semi- 
nary student and ministerial success. 
“Apparently it makes little difference 
what subjects the student takes so long 
as he does good work.” 

12. Seminaries emphasize chapel 
services, student counselling, and prayer 
meetings in their efforts to promote the 
spiritual welfare of their students. The 
students themselves emphasize private 
devotions and _ unschedulized prayer 
groups. 

13. Seminary professors lecture, con- 
duct recitations, and hold discussions. 
They have a strong leaning toward lectur- 
ing, but the students prefer discussions. 

14. The quality of the men entering 
the ministry has been steadily declining 


for 300 years. It has markedly declined 
since 1870. 

15. “The difficult problem is to increase 
the number of churches or parishes that 
are capable of supporting a trained min- 
ister.” Denominational rivalry and “the 
unwillingness of local leaders to surrender 
their present control” operate to perpetu- 
ate the status quo. “The present system 
gives the small man a prestige to which 
his abilities do not entitle him, and he is, 
naturally, loath to surrender it.” 

16. Seminaries do not appreciate the 
library nor field work as educational 
forces. They are prone to rely upon the 
curriculum conceived as instruction to ac- 
complish their ultimate purpose in train- 
ing ministers. 

17. Seminaries consult students rela- 
tive to disciplinary and other problems, 
but have not learned the value of grant- 
ing to their students responsible partici- 
pation in their total life and program. 

18. “If seminaries, like closed monas- 
teries, sit complacently on hilltops above 
the surge of humanity, there is little hope 
that their pronouncements on truth will 
have either weight or validity. If on the 
other hand, seminaries conceive their in- 
stitutions as social instruments for deal- 
ing with social problems, they will neces- 
sarily find their theological efforts within 
the very on-going stream of humanity 
itself.” 

19. “An entirely new conception of 
the ministry is needed. The needs of 
modern people ought to be bases for 
changes in curricula.” 

20. “The facts of this study point 
unerringly to the conclusion that the pres- 
ent situation is rooted in denominational 
competition which results in the over- 
churching of some communities and the 
under-churching of others.” 


IV. Tue ApprAISAL 


Dr. William Adams Brown as theo- 
logical Consultant has written the ap- 
praisal. It is Vol. I of the series and car- 
ries the title, Ministerial Education in 
America. His purpose is two-fold. Pri- 
marily, his aim is to assist those engaged 
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in technical professional education to im- 
prove their methods. Ultimately, his aim 
is to influence those who control the de- 
nominational policies to create conditions 
that will bring to the ministry a higher 
grade of spiritual leadership. 

He expects to accomplish this for the 
most part by a rearrangement of the cur- 
riculum. He quotes with approval (pp. 
128-131) the Committee on the Curricu- 
lum set up by the Conference. This com- 
mittee conceives of education as some- 
thing done to the student rather than as 
something the student does himself. It is 
indoctrination, propaganda rather than 
education at which it aims. The appraiser 
attributes the woes of ministerial educa- 
tion and of the ministry to the lack of an 
accepted philosophy of life. To this lack 
is due “the detachment of religion from 
its central place in education.” Educators 
will doubt the efficacy of this type of cur- 
riculum and the truthfulness of Dr. 
Brown’s diagnosis. 

Like a true American, the appraiser 
looks ultimately to a standardizing agency 
to bring in the theological millenium. This 
organization will arise within the present 
Conference of Theological Seminaries, 
and should be created “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Dr. Brown knows that the stand- 
ardizing agencies of the colleges are 
changing their emphases in a qualitative 
direction. He also knows that the very 
theological seminaries and denominational 
leaders he hopes to help by this “Council 
of Ministerial Education” will pay no at- 
tention to the proposed Council. The col- 
leges have sought standardization because 
their graduates wished to teach (for 
which a license or certificate was re- 
quired) or to enter graduate and profes- 
sional schools which recognized only the 
college meeting the standards of these 
agencies. But the seminaries are them- 
selves professional and at times graduate 
institutions. They are sovereign, and a 
different method will necessarily have to 
be employed in reaching them. We have 
a suggestion in what has happened to 
elevate standards of medical education. 


The Director concludes in Chapter 
XXV of the third volume as follows: 
“This volume, therefore, ends with a re- 
capitulation of the facts and without con- 
clusions concerning the reorganization of 
theological education.” Dr. May is cor- 
rect in saying his part was to find the 
facts, but if he had been satisfied with 
Dr. Brown’s program for the future, is 
it likely he would have written that sen- 
tence? 

V. EvALuaTION 

One hesitates to pass unapproving 
judgment upon a piece of work so con- 
scientiously undertaken as this and that 
has cost so much in human effort and 
money. It is doubtful if the seminaries 
would have cooperated on any other 
basis. Yet the fact remains that the ap- 
praisal, Vol. I of the series, is not an ob- 
jective piece of work at all, but an inside 
job. It cannot compare in disinterested- 
ness and objective value with the Lay- 
men’s Report on Foreign Missions, 
though it is more valuable than Morse’s 
Home Missions Today and Tomorrow, 
because the Institute cooperated and sup- 
plied the Director and his staff. 

The work of the Director is admirably 
done. In only one major particular does 
it seem to lack ample evidence to satisfy 
the diligent inquirer, and it would have 
been a serious task indeed to have sup- 
plied it. Reference is made, of course, to 
the failure to show the intellectual qual- 
ity of men who have entered and are now 
entering the ministry without profession- 
al training. It is exceedingly important if 
we are to judge adequately of the value 
of ministerial education that we know 
not only how the intelligence of seminary 
students compares with medical and law 
students for example, but also how it com- 
pares with those who enter the ministry 
without technical or professional training. 
If these students are of relatively low in- 
telligence, the value of seminary training 
will be discounted. If they are of relative- 
ly high intelligence, then seminary train- 
ing will be greatly enhanced in value. 

So far as the appraisal of this study 
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is concerned, we can only say that its 
technique is faulty in two important par- 
ticulars. In the first place, the appraiser is 
himself an expert in the present seminary 
program, and so unable to give the ap- 
praisal the objective disinterestedness it 
deserves if it is to command the highest 
respect. Perhaps in this connection it will 
not be amiss to suggest that the apprais- 
er’s official position as research professor, 
leads him to give an undue emphasis to 
the importance of this work and to the 
writings of theological professors as evi- 
dence of their intellectual virility. In the 
second place, the Conference of Theo- 
logical Seminaries was too solicitous to 
keep the facts and findings from getting 
out of hand. Their Advisory Council, 
their committees, and their several meet- 
ings attest this anxiety. 

What theological education needs in 
America is an objective appraisal com- 


parable to that which the foreign mission 
situation received at the hands of the lay- 
men. Valuable, monumental, colossal as 
this study is, we do not have in it the 
objectivity we need and must have. This 
report will not result in the closing of any 
seminaries or the merging of any denomi- 
nations. It will not result in any new con- 
cept of the ministry or of religion or of 
Christianity. Some group of disinterested 
persons commanding public confidence 
will some day, let us hope, subject the 
admirable facts of this study to objec- 
tive scrutiny and tell us what that new 
conception of the ministry and of religion 
and of Christianity is or should be. Until 
that day, come the Council on Minister- 
ial Education or not, we shall go on 
training propagandists for partial views 
rather than vital ministers of Jesus 
Christ and His gospel. 
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ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW, and VANNEST, 
Cuar.es G., The Record of America. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1935, 941 pages, $2.20. 

Adams’ three books of the past few years 
have interested high school youth to such an 
extent that the publishers have urged him to 
write a high school history for their use. This 
is the book. It is a socialized, topical text built 
around eight major historical interests, as, for 
instance, unit V, “How the March of Democ- 
racy and the Search for Social Justice Have 
Taken Place,” and unit VI, “How We Have 
Grown Culturally and Intellectually.” Each 
unit takes up its area of thought at the begin- 
ning of our nation’s history, and carries it 
through to the present. It is a challenging or- 
ganization. Professor Vannest has supplied a 
splendid array of teaching and learning helps, 
placed at the close of each chapter. 

Because of the challenging style of the book 
and its unusual organization, it proves interest- 
ing to adult readers as well as high school chil- 
dren. —L. T. Hites. 
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Baker, ARCHIBALD G., Christian Missions and 
a New World Culture. Wiillet, Clark, 1934, 
322 pages, 

A little while ago the Layman’s Inquiry pub- 
lished its Rethinking Missions. In this new 
book of Professor Baker’s missions undergoes 


rethinking that is calm, dispassionate, even 
cold blooded perhaps, surely penetrating and 
constructive. 

For many years Dr. Baker has been seeing 
missions as part of a vast sociological process, 
as a phase of a general interpenetration of cul- 
tures, and has been seeking to analyze it from 
that point of view. That is a great gain. Too 
long we have looked upon missions as a thing 
apart from other phases of our culture, and we 
have supposed that somehow results would fol- 
low effort. We would sow and water, and 
God would give the increase. 

Dr. Baker’s book is not simple. It calls for 
brain sweat to master it, but it is simple enough 
so that those who are intimately involved in 
the missionary enterprise can read it and under- 
stand it. Its influence ought to be far reaching. 

The book is written in four parts. Part I 
discusses, among other things, religions as 
phases of culture and the culture process. Part 
II has to do with the process of culture trans- 
fusion, including a discussion of methods of 
influencing human behavior. Part III reviews 
the structure of culture and personality, disin- 
tegration, reintegration through new groupings, 
reintegration about some center of reference, 
and finally presents Jesus Christ as center of 
reference. Part IV looks toward a philosophy 
of missions for the modern day. 

It is not a promoter’s approach to missions 
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but promoters ought to read it. It is not a 
sentimental or emotional approach. It is not a 
theological approach. Indeed, the philosophy of 
missions which Dr. Baker reaches is quite in- 
dependent of theological content. It is a frankly 
critical approach. By some it may be thought 
destructive. But no fair appraisal of the book 
can regard it as other than a profoundly con- 
structive attempt to understand the process of 
missions with the view to exercising a larger 
measure of control of the process, to direct it 
more skilfully, and therefore in the long run 
to render the whole enterprise better able to 
achieve the worthy aims toward which missions 
legitimately conceived must constantly strive — 
C. S. Braden. 
st 


Bercson, Henri, The Two Sources of Morality 
$3.00. Religion. Henry Holt, 1935, 308 pages, 


Written in 1932, now translated carefully into 
English, this book carries forward the essential 
positions presented earlier in Creative Evolution. 
In the two fields of morality (ethics) and re- 
ligion, Bergson describes the forward movement 
of the creative impulse, under the combined in- 
fluence of man’s original, instinctive nature, and 
of his intelligence. What is the source of our 
awareness of moral obligation? How does it 
develop from that of the little child who obeys 
his parents, to the competent adult with his 
sensitiveness to the “oughtness” of things? What 
is the place of religion in the scheme of things? 
How does “static religion” guide man, and re- 
strain him from the inadequate conclusions of 
his own intelligence? In what manner does “dy- 
namic religion,” which is mysticism, impel man- 
kind towards the broader world of the brother- 
hood of man? What, after all, is the problem of 
evil? Is it possible that man can, if he will, 
return to the simple life? 

With that clarity of perception for which he 
is noted, Bergson opens to discussion these 
fundamental problems of human life, and shows 
on what philosophical, as well as practical, 
grounds progress becomes possible.—L. T. Hites. 
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Betts, Georce H., Teaching Religion Today. 

Abingdon, 1934, 268 pages, $1.25. 

This book is really a projection of the late 
Dr. Betts’ well known trilogy—fruitful knowl- 
edge, right attitudes, and habituated skills—into 
the changing milieu of the times. No doubt 
Dr. Betts believed religious education should be 
rethought. He does that very thing in this book. 

Dr. Betts regards the curriculum of religious 
education as all the influences that bear upon 
the character of the persons in the group. He 
further assures us that fruitful learning occurs 
only where the child builds his learnings imme- 
diately into the structure of his experience. 
He also states that “life centered teaching ren- 
ders obsolete a rigidly fixed curriculum.” And 
yet despite these fine principles, he insists that 
the local group must be “guided” by a curricu- 
lum that is designed to function symmetrically 
in all the fields of fruitful knowledge. In other 
words, the curriculum committee of the local 
church should select the experiences growing 
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persons ought to have and see to it that teachers 
duly regiment their groups through them. This 
means that the local curriculum committee will 
select some one or two courses of study and 
expect individual teachers to hammer the ideas 
into their groups. We know how efficient this 
indoctrination process has been in the past! 
Dr. Betts’ book is beautifully written. At 
not a few places he becomes eloquent, but one 
looks in vain for concrete suggestions as to 
how to make our teaching function creatively 
in the realm of character development, using the 
actual experiences persons are having as the 
basis of an approach to the curriculum.—W. A. 


Harper. 
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Brain, W. Dyer, The New Vacation Church 
School. Harper, 1934, 288 pages, $1.50. 


Out of the crucible of experience the author, 
who is director of weekday and vacation church 
schools of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, has developed a valuable program 
for the vacation school. In doing so he utilizes 
the experiences of children in creative discus- 
sion and through the use of drama, music, wor- 
ship, play and handwork. 

While there is a practical and thorough dis- 
cussion of organization, administration and 
equipment, this is not allowed to divert the 
reader from the major theme—the place and 
purpose of the new vacation church school, 
which, according to the author, has a very defi- 
nite part to play in building a Christian com- 
munity and world. The author does not hesi- 
tate to use the expression “a new social order”, 
and points out methods by which we can move 
in that direction—IJvan G. Grims: 
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Browper, Eart, Communism in the United 

States. International Publishers, 1935, 352 

pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Browder is the general secretary of the 
Communist Party in the United States. In this 
book one may read the claims of the Communist 
Party in their own words. It begins with the 
Communist manifesto of 1934 addressed “To All 
Workers of the U.S.A.”, describes all the ills 
of the United States, ascribing them all, of 
course, to the capitalistic system, and points the 
way, through revolution, to a workers’ govern- 
ment. Mr. Browder accuses the national gov- 
ernment of preparing for imperialist war abroad, 
describes the N.R.A. as developed only in the 
interests of capital, and claims that even the 
workers’ clauses under the N.R.A. are con- 
ceived for the purpose of reducing the workers 
to further “slavery.” The appeal is directed 
specifically to workmen, farmers, and Negroes, 
and promises them a Utopia under a Communist 
system. The experiment of Soviet Russia is held 
up as a glorious success. 

With respect to religion, Mr. Browder states 
(Chapter XXII) “The Communist Party takes 
the position that the social function of religion 
and religious institutions is to act as an opiate 
to keep the lower classes passive, to make them 
accept the bad conditions under which they have 
to live in the hope of a reward after death.... 
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It is quite clear that the Communist Party is the 
enemy of religion.” 

Any one who wishes to understand the official 
Communist position will find it clearly set forth 
in this interesting book—L. T. Hites. 
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€azot, Hucu, The Doctor’s Bill. Columbia 

University Press, 1935, 313 pages, $3.00. 

Dr. Cabot, now with the Mayo Clinics, begins 
his book with a contrast between the equipment, 
preparation, work, and capital outlay of the 
practicing physician of 1890 and his colleague of 
today. The enormous complexity of modern 
medical service appears in the contrast. The 
requirements of modern medicine are then pre- 
sented, and the question of who should pay the 
bills is raised. Should the state pay them, should 
the individual pay them, or should benevolent as- 
sociations pay them? The ability to pay for ill- 
ness is recognized as a serious problem. Dr. 
Cabot presents all sides of health insurance, of 
group health services, of medical endowments, 
and of the sliding scale of fees. He defends no 
position, but thoroughly succeeds in revealing the 
many possibilities involved in this pressing social 
problem.—L. T. Hites. 
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Dorsey, J. M., The Foundations of Human Na- 
oa Longmans, Green, 1935, 488 pages, 


This is a well-balanced and mature discus- 
sion of what constitutes a healthy personality 
and what factors contribute to its wholesome 
growth. The author is professor of psychiatry 
in the University of Michigan and physician 
in the State Psychopathic Hospital. Although 
he speaks from the standpoint of a psychiatrist 
who is a specialist in dealing with personality 
disorders, he is far more concerned with de- 
scribing the forces that contribute toward vig- 
orous happy living than of suggesting how to 
salvage human wreckage. Personality is de- 
scribed as the product of two forces, (1) self- 
projection, and (2) world-identification. In the 
background is the whole biological history of 
the individual and playing on these energies, im- 
pulses, and habits are the personal and physical 
surroundings. The individual’s intake of these 
outside energies constitutes his world-identifica- 
tions. In the whole process there are conflicts 
but personality is an achievement of order out 
of conflict. The chief organizing need is stated 
as a system of values and the primary mark of 
a wholesome personality is inner harmony and 
outer adjustment. The writer urges education 
to take time to understand human nature and 
then to apply common sense to each individual 
case. There are plenty of principles lifted out 
but no pigeon-hole classification of cases with 
corresponding panaceas. The book has been 
made more readable and interesting by a con- 
tinual use of maxims and epigrams. It leaves 
the impression of dealing with reality, and of 
keeping the educators’ task within the realms 
of practicality. The whole presentation is an 
excellent illustration of the author’s emphasis 
on the necessity for compromise. A psychiatrist 
who is a first class technician talks in a lan- 


guage that invites intelligent and sympathetic 
cooperation by those who are most concerned 
in the development of o— personalities, the 
parent and the teacher.—E. J. Chave. 
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Dovuerass, H. Paut, and Brunner, EpMunp DE 
S., The ‘Protestant Church as a Social Institu- 
tion. Harper, 1935, 368 pages, $2.50. 

The Institute for Social and Religious Re- 
search has completed forty-eight research 
projects within the past thirteen years. The re- 
sults have been published - seventy-eight 
volumes. A large proportion of these studies 
were concerned with the Protestant Church. 

Two members of the Institute staff who have 
worked closely with more than half of these 
investigations collaborate here in re-studying the 
findings of those projects which had a bearing 
upon Protestant churches. After an introduc- 
tory summary statement of the church as a social 
institution, and a brief history of the church in 
the United States, the study surveys the institu- 
tional factors and processes of the churches— 
their memberships, communities, organization 
and life, ministry, activities and programs, edu- 
cational and social functions, and their finances 
and facilities. The churches are studied in re- 
spect to their conditioning environments, and the 
intellectual and religious climate in which they 
operate. A final section of the volume deals 
with the future of Protestantism and its 
churches.—L. T. Hites. 
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Dunsar, H. FLanpers, Emotions and Bodily 
Changes. Columbia University Press, 1935, 
595 pages, $5.00. 

Dr. Dunbar is associated with the Depart- 
ments of Medicine and Psychiatry at Columbia 
University. In the technical vocabulary of the 
physician and psychiatrist she surveys the scien- 
tific literature on psychosomatic interrelation- 
ships from 1910 to 1933. 2251 titles appear in 
her bibliography, taken largely from 
English and French sources. pages are re- 
quired for analyses of the literature, 120 for the 
classified bibliography, the remainder for thera- 
peutic considerations, concluding remarks, and 
indices. The material is classified under Part 
I, Orientation and Methodology, and Part II, 
Organs or Organ Systems. 

A vast deal of the malfunctioning of the hu- 
man organism is due to psychic causes rather 
than to somatic. The literature reviewed is 
limited to that which reveals this inter-relation 
of body and mind. Cases are cited in every field 
to show how this inter-relationship occurs. 
Christian Science is credited (incidentally) with 
having explored this field in a very practical 
way, to the physical betterment, at least, of 
many sufferers. Throughout the book, and es- 
pecially in the summaries, the plea is made that 
physicians investigate the possibilities of psy- 
chotherapy, and utilize its principles more 
widely —L. T. Hites. 
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Exy, Ricnarp T. and Bonn, Frank, The Great 
Change. Nelson, 1935, 373 pages, $2.00. 
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“We ask that this country, in head and mem- 
bers, be populated in the future by Americans 
who preserve our old strength and if possible 
increase that strength under all the changeful 
conditions of the machine age. We demand that 
the national resources and machinery of our pro- 
— be fully and planfully utilized to that 
end.” 

In this quotation we find the thesis of the 
authors’ work. To accomplish the end, they plead 
for the guidance of trained intelligence.” 

The Great Change describes this complicated 
age in which we live, with its many revolutions, 
particularly economic and social. We are not 
helpless in the midst of these great changes, as 
many peozle claim, but can master our wealth 
and our machines, if we employ the intelligence 
which native endowment and training have given 
us.—L. T. Hites. 
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Fitcn, Joun A., Vocational Guidance in Ac- 
tion. Columbia University Press, 1935, 294 
pages, $2.75. 

This is the fifth and final volume of a Job 
Analysis Series, prepared for the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers under a grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation. It is an analysis 
of the work of vocational guidance counselors 
and placement officers. Vocational guidance, as 
defined, is “the process of assisting the indi- 
vidual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, 
enter upon and progress in it.” After defining 
the field, the author traces rapidly the develop- 
ment of the movement, particularly with refer- 
ence to the schools and other social agencies. 
He then takes up counseling, discusses the 
duties of counselors, their methods, their quali- 
fications and the conditions of their work. Eight 
chapters are devoted to a study of placement, 
particularly of adolescents. A valuable chap- 
ter discusses the problem of placing handicapped 
youth in suitable employment. Two valuable 
appendices a hundred pages long add numerous 
details of the actual processes employed in vari- 
ous places with different aspects of the subject. 
—L. T. Hites. 
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Fieminc, Dantet J., Ethical Issues Confront- 
ing World Christians. International Mission- 
ary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1935, 280 pages, $2.00. 

The missionary enterprise brings citizens of 
Western nations into intimate contact with the 
culture of Oriental nations. A number of ethical 
issues arise inevitably in the relationships be- 
tween the westerner and the citizens and gov- 
ernment of the land in which he resides. Some 
of these issues are economic, as for instance, the 
attitude of Christians toward economic recon- 
struction in China; others are national, as the 
problem of accepting armed protection, or of 
criticizing conditions in the social order; still 
others are racial and cultural; and many issues 
are personal and religious. 

In this very thoughtful and significant book, 
Professor Fleming presents these ethical issues. 
discusses their bearing upon both East and 
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West, and attempts to understand them. While 
he carefully refrains from setting up definite 
standards in answer to the issues raised, he urges 
upon the reader “a certain balance that ought 
to be maintained”. 

This book, together with Professor Baker’s 
and Dr. McAfee’s reviewed also in this issue, 
make a trilogy that would prove helpful to any- 
one wishing to see the missionary enterprise 
through modern eyes.—L. T. Hites. 
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Freup, Sicmunp, A General Introduction to 
_— Liveright, 1935, 412 pages, 


The famous set of twenty-eight lectures di- 
rected to laymen was first translated into Eng- 
lish in 1920, in what was known as the Ameri- 
can translation. The style of this first transla- 
tion was poor and inaccuracies not uncommon. 
But we in America have used it for fifteen 
years. In 1922 a second translation was made 
in England by Mrs. Joan Riviere, the style of 
which is attractive, and the translation accur- 
ately done. This English translation is now 
republished in the United States, and the earlier 
translation suppressed. 

Dr. Freud’s purpose in delivering these lec- 
tures was to popularize the new point of view 
in psychology. He has given the world a new 
conception of infancy and adolescence and char- 
acter, thrown new light upon the phenomena of 
sleep, dreams, and reveries, and revealed as nor- 
mal many mechanisms thought before to be 
limited to pathological states. His contributions 
to the understanding of the unconscious, and his 
insistence upon the profound part played by sex 
in the life of human beings is yet to be fully 
measured. 

American readers will welcome this more at- 
tractive presentation of his views —L. T. Hites. 
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Groves, Ernest R., Understanding Yourself, 
Greenberg, 1935, 278 pages, $2.50 


Professor Groves has approached mental hy- 
giene in this book from the standpoint of the 
physical human structure. The skeletal struc- 
ture of the body, he points out, has an immediate 
bearing upon the personality. Not merely sup- 
porting the body, actually this framework 
serves to classify people into types which have 
immediate bearings upon metabolism, health, 
and mental health. Weaknesses of this skeletal 
structure point to consequent, if not predis- 
posing weaknesses of personality. 

From the purely structural, he passes to a 
discussion of the many and intricate chemical 
balances within the person, the glandular struc- 
ture and its functioning, and then the many 
aspects of personality which are influenced by 
this functioning. 

He does not omit the significance of sex and 
reproduction from his study of personality, find- 
ing in wholesome marriage and family life the 
answer to the sex problems of youth and adults. 
—L. T. Hites. 
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Hart, Hornet, and Hart, Evra B., Per- 
sonality and the Family. Heath, 1935, 381 
pages, $2.80. 

Professor and Mrs. Hart have written here 
a textbook designed “primarily as an aid to the 
student in finding fulfillment of personality; 
secondarily as a basis for a preliminary course 
that will be of value in training for certain 
lines of professional work. . .” Actually, the 
book will make an excellent basic text for a 
college course on Marriage and the Home. The 
first third of the book is taken up with discus- 
sions of the matters that make a home success- 
ful, the problem of selecting a mate, and sex be- 
havior. The remaining two thirds deal with 
problems within the family, such as economic 
adjustments, the problems of children, the ques- 
tion of divorce and of family counseling, and a 
final chapter on eugenics. At the close of each 
chapter is an excellent apparatus for discussion. 
A twenty page annotated bibliography adds to 
the usefulness of the text as a whole. 

The book is so satisfactory as an all-round 
basic presentation of the subject, that the re- 
viewer plans to use it as a basic text for a 
course in the Psychology of Marriage and the 
Home.—L. T. Hites. 
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HartTMANN, GeEorGeE W., Gestalt Psychology. 

Ronald Press, 1935, 325 pages, $3.50. 

In 1930-31 Dr. Hartmann spent a year at the 
University of Berlin on a fellowship award of 
the Social Science Research Council, studying 
in the Psychologisches Institut. He was not 
then convinced of the reliability of the Gestalt 
method, but undertook this book to present the 
matter sympathetically to American readers. He 
finishes the writing almost convinced that the 
Gestalt principle may be correct. The volume 
is divided into five sections, Historical, Theo- 
retical, Empirical, Practical, and Critical. An 
interesting final chapter analyzes the present 
status of the Gestalt school. Because Gestalt 
is justified by experimental evidence, Dr. Hart- 
mann introduces a g deal of experimental 
data, much of which can be employed in the 
usual poorly equipped college laboratory. Any- 
one who has had one course in psychology can 
appreciate the book.—L. T. Hites. 
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Herriot, F. Christian Youth ir Action. 
Friendship pot 1935, 169 pages, cloth $1.00, 
paper 60c. 

WeEpDELL, Sure, and Herriottr, F. W., What 
Will You Do About It? (Manual for the 
above. ) 

In accordance with a new plan of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions in_ publishing 
texts for young people, examples of action by 
individuals and by American church groups are 
given with every appeal for Christian consecra- 
tion and service. This book is a fine combina- 
tion of a compelling challenge to face human 
needs and some heart-stirring illustrations of 
what some have already done and are doing in 
the ordinary situations about them. The book is 


well organized and printed, a commendable 
product of an increasing series of good books 
by the Friendship Press. The little paper man- 
ual is suggestive for individual readers and for 
young people’s groups. It affords an elastic 
program with large possibilities for as inten- 
sive study and fruitful action as any Christian 
group might desire. 
se S 


Leysurn, James G., Frontier Folkways. Yale 

U. Press, 1935, 291 pages, $3.00. 

Professor Leyburn of Yale has investigated 
eight frontier societies of the past three hun- 
dred years, and shown what occurs when a 
group of pioneers leave their homeland to es- 
tablish new homes and a new society in primi- 
tive wilds: at first a struggle to maintain the 
culture patterns of the ancestral home, then a 
series of conflicts, then a gradual adaptation to 
native ways that make for stability and health, 
and finally a fusing of the new colony into a 
more or less homogeneous whole, with, how- 
ever, frequent additions of fresh contingents 
from the homeland. 

The book throws much light on the problem 
of culture contacts, and to one who reads in 
the light of modern American social problems 
which develop from movements and fusions of 
population, it provokes thinking about the cur- 
rent scene—L. T. Hites. 
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Matuews, Bast, John R. Mott, World Citi- 
zen. Harper, 1934, 469 pages, $3.00 

It is not easy to write of this life of John 
R. Mott without using superlatives. It has a 
great subject, one of the outstanding religious 
leaders of his generation. Basil Mathews al- 
ways writes well. He tells the entire life story 
of Dr. Mott, from early boyhood in a small 
Iowa village to the present year which finds 
him still actively engaged in multitudinous tasks 
related to the spread of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. 

A college student, an eager, enthusiastic, suc- 
cessful undergraduate leader, he turns aside 
from a prospective career in the law to Chris- 
tian work, becomes traveling secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A., one of the founders of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. He turns world traveler, 
running up what must be a world’s record of 
some 1,700,000 miles in forty years. Founder 
of the world’s Christian Student Federation, 
he served as its chairman for over twenty-five 
years. Already recognized as a great mission- 
ary leader by 1910, he was made chairman of 
the first World Conference on Missions at 
Edinburgh. Since that time there has been no 
more conspicuous figure in the world of mis- 
sions. 

Special chapters deal with his war time work, 
his peace activities, his recruiting of leaders, 
his money pony & — (he released some- 
thing over $300,000,000 in all for various good 
causes), his use of leisure time, his leadership 
of assemblies, his evangelistic work among stu- 
dents. As one lays the book down at the end 
he has the feeling that he has been reading not 
simply the story of a man’s life but the history 
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of a period—for. Mott touched life at many points. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be widely 
read. It is a liberal education in the great 
movements of the religious world during the 
last forty years—C. S. Braden. 
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McGucken, Wit1AM J., The Catholic Way in 

Education. Bruce, 1934, 131 pages, $1. 

Dr. McGucken’s book is a real test to Prot- 
estant educators. Here is a man who knows 
modern education and ancient as well, who 
decries democracy, freedom, and science, who 
ardently defends discipline, the classics, and the 
supernatural to be authoritatively taught. The 
book is a vigorous defense of the Pope’s en- 
cyclical On Christian Education. As such it 
will appeal to devout Catholic minds and 
strengthen them. But it will not win the assent 
of the American public mind. Not even all 
Catholics will approve it. Yet it is well to 
know just what the Catholic way in education 
is and what its bases are. 

“Catholic education consists essentially in the 
teaching of the Catholic religion,” says the 
author. He also assures us that the Church 
insists on testing “all that is offered in the 
alembic of her supernatural common sense.” 
It is this “testing” that history-minded educa- 
tors cannot ignore. All the world knows what 
happened to Galileo and Copernicus and Sava- 
narola and Latimer and Ridley. The bloody 
trail of intellectual progress is forgotten in this 
brilliantly written book. 

If education is indoctrination, then the church 
might as well be the indoctrinator as any other 
agency. But if it is the development of the 
understanding, then education becomes coter- 
minous with life and no single agency can be 
charged with its provision. Which is it? 

The progressive American educator ‘says the 
latter, because he is committed to the worth of 
personality and is not willing to impose any 
system upon the growing person. He is be- 
ginning to agree that the Catholic is right, how- 
ever, in his contention that God must not be 
ignored in education. Herein lies a major 
problem, for the separation of church and state 
cannot mean the separation of education and 
religion. Character education based on purely 
humanistic values is bound to come to grief. 
We await the technique for accomplishing char- 
acter development in our educational system, 
free from authoritarian indoctrination. 

All openminded educators will want to read 
this book. It is a faithful interpretation of 
the Catholic way in education—W. A. Harper. 
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MECKLENBURG, GEORGE, Russia Challenges Re- 
ligion. Abingdon, 1934, 127 pages, $1.00. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. What 
the author really writes about is Russia’s chal- 
lenge to Christianity, particularly to his own 
Protestant type of Christianity. The “chal- 
lenge” which he has in mind consists in the fact 
that Russia is attacking poverty and social 
problems in a practical and effective way, 
whereas western Christianity is not. 

Mr. Mecklenburg visited Russia. The most 
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challenging thing he observed is the way in 
which Russia uses the term “liquidate”. He 
heard the word fifty times a day. Acquisitive 
habits and instincts are being liquidated. So 
are bad roads, old fashioned peasant farming, 
and crime. They are liquidating vagrant chil- 
dren by putting them in homes. They are liqui- 
dating prostitution in prophylactic institutions. 
They are liquidating opposition to Communism 
and they are liquidating faith in religion, both 
by means of scientific education. Mr. Mecklen- 
burg wants to put the Christian church in the 
“liquidating” business. He wants to liquidate 
selfishness, superficiality, race prejudice, and 
hypocrisy, among other things. 

Mr. Mecklenburg has some very telling things 
to say about education in Russia. Book and 
magazine circulation, he says, runs into many 
millions. The literature is mostly technical, for 
Russia is being mechanized. But there is also a 
vast literature teaching people how to live: to 
avoid alcohol, to appreciate music and art and 
culture. Even the prison system is a vast edu- 
cational institution, the idea of punishment being 
entirely eliminated, he says. All this education, 
he confesses, is permeated with Communist 
propaganda, and is therefore somewhat narrow, 
but it is vital and purposeful. In America, by 
contrast, we are drifting. We do not know 
what to tell our young people about the pressing 
problems of our time. We do not teach any- 
thing. Our movies, our newspapers and other 
means of influencing public opinion are so 
afraid of offending particular interests, that 
they do not teach anything. We are not “liqui- 
dating” our problems. That is the challenge 
Mr. Mecklenburg has in mind—William H. 
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NEvuBERG, Maurice J., Principles and Methods 
of Vocational Choice. Prentice-Hall, 1934, 
300 pages, $2.25. 

This is a typical Prentice-Hall publication, 
factful and well documented. It is intended as 
a textbook, and consists of lectures given by 
Professor Neuberg at Wittenberg College. 

Vocational guidance in the past has often 
consisted in giving information about possible 
occupations. A great deal more than this is 
required. A young person in college may have 
a fair amount of information about various 
vocations and yet make a very bad choice, not- 
withstanding the best of intentions on the part 
of both the victim and his advisers. It is a 
question of knowing both job and worker. The 
new science of vocational guidance aims to dis- 
cover the worker’s abilities, his tastes and con- 
victions, and his attitude toward work. 

A vocation should be a means of self ex- 
pression as well as of livelihood. When self 
expression, service, and bread and butter are all 
cared for, a satisfactory adjustment results, 
with consequent happiness and social efficiency. 

The book deals with the whole field of voca- 
tional science, including the study of occupa- 
tions, vocational biography, vocational informa- 
tion and its acquirement by tryouts, by observa- 
tion, etc. Trade tests, intelligence tests, apti- 
tude tests, personality ratings and the combina- 
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tion of all these methods into a battery of tests 
and their reduction to the diagram form are 
all dealt with. As the book is intended for 
ordinary students, a chapter is devoted to clear- 
ing the ground of such rubbish as phrenology 
and astrology. 

The book is well indexed and contains a very 
full bibliography on every phase of its subject. 
—William H. ~~ P 


Penpry, E. R., and HarrsHorne, H., Organi- 
zations for Youth. McGraw, Hill, 1935, 359 
pages, $2.75. 

This book is an interesting review of some of 
the finest organizations for children and youth 
provided by the unselfish service of high-minded 
citizens of America. Forty institutions are al- 
lowed to speak for themselves to tell something 
of their history, organization, aims, program, 
and results. The classes of organizations in- 
cluded are, independent groups like the Scouts 
and Four H Clubs; groups associated with 
adult clubs; plans used in public schools; spe- 
cial interest groups; and interreligious organi- 
zations. Only a brief introduction is given to 
the book and no critical appraisal is offered. 
Three suggestions are made, (1) Youth needs 
outlet for its energies, freedom to do things 
with adult guidance but not domination; (2) 
Co-operation among the increasing number of 
organizations is badly needed, and community- 
wide programs must extend the privilege of 
such group life in leisure time to all; (3) Expe- 
rience alone can prove what serves best for 
character education. Variety is needed and im- 
provement is always possible—E. J. Chave. 
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Powet., Witrorp E., Education for Life with 
God. Abingdon Press, 1934, 264 pages, $2.00. 
The author is concerned lest the more recent 

development of theory and practice in religious 

education which he subsumes under the general 
heading of “social theories” will underempha- 
size the concept of God. He subjects these 
theories to criticism from that point of view 
and offers in contrast thereto a theory which 
he bases upon a metaphysical and theological 

concept of q 
No doubt many readers will feel as the re- 

viewer does, that the issue is not so much be- 

tween the neglect and the emphasis of the con- 
cept of in educational theory as between 

a concept of the nature of religion and God 

that is empirical, functional, and experimental 

on the one hand, and a conception of religion 
and God that is dualistic, supernaturalistic, and 
authoritative on the other hand. Certainly 
some who hold to the theories which Dr. Powell 
criticizes are as insistent upon the reality and 
importance of God as is the author. One of 
the chief concerns of those who have approached 
religious education from the functional point 
of view is to discover an effective procedure 
whereby living human beings may discover and 
utilize that aspect of reality which is God and 
to interpret all their experience in the light of 
that reality. 

Inasmuch as one’s concept of the nature of 
religion and of God’s relation to human expe- 


rience with which religious education is con- 
cerned is so determinative of procedure in reli- 
gious education, one could wish that Dr. Powell 
had supported his thesis with an elaboration of 
the metaphysical and theological grounds which 
must necessarily support a 1 based upon 
a metaphysical and theological concept of God. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Powell has not included 
these supporting arguments in the elaboration 
of his thesis. 

In spite of the controversial subject matter 
of the book, Dr. Powell’s work is irenic and 
his recognition of the values accruing from a 
functional approach to religion is generous.— 
William Clayton Bower. 
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Suaw, Cuartes G., Logic in Theory and Prac- 
tice. Prentice-Hall, 1935, 428 pages. 

Not many books in the organization of 
thought forms can be read by an intelligent 
person and understood without the aid of a 
teacher. This one can. It is written deliber- 
ately to make the subject interesting to reluctant 
students. The general content is similar to that 
in the usual logic textbook, the difference be- 
tween this and other books lying in the constant 
reference to definite life situations in which the 
particular forms apply. Thus logic is inti- 
mately related to life, and becomes a vital sub- 
ject. The third section of the book, in which 
the theory of knowledge is discussed, is par- 
ticularly interesting. Knowledge is gained 
through experience, of course, and the author 
canvasses the various of experience 
through which knowledge comes.—L. T. Hites. 
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SmrrH, Una R., The Junior Department of the 
Church School. Cokesbury, 1934, 231. pages. 
This manual is prepared for leadership train- 

ing for denominational and interdenominational 

workers in the junior field (9-11 years of age). 

The author is an experienced leader and writer 

in the elementary division of the M. E. Church, 

South. She is acquainted with modern prin- 

ciples and methods and writes clearly and well. 

Her book is a good summary statement of ways 

of organizing junior departments and contains 

many practical suggestions taken from experi- 
ence. It begins with a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of juniors and the objectives to be 
reached with them. Then the problems of 
grouping for most effective work are consid- 
ered; arrangement of rooms and responsibili- 
ties of teachers and officers, and types of activi- 
ties and programs for regular and extended 
sessions. Weekday vacation schools are briefly 
sketched and suitable worship suggested for this 
age level. The need for supervision, the meth- 
ods of evaluation of work, and closer coopera- 
tion with the home are given due attention — 
E. J. Chave. 


Social Change and Education. Thirteenth Year 
Book (1935), Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 384 
pages, $2.00. 

A strong educational commission appointed in 

1932 has reviewed the studies on recent social 
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changes and carefully considered the implica- 
tions for education. There is no attempt at 
agreement in interpretation, philosophy, or sug- 
gestion of change and the various writers have 
presented conflicting opinions in clear contrast- 
ing statements without trying to advance any 
particular point of view or line of action. Lib- 
eral, radical, and conservative positions are fair- 
ly set forth without prejudice. The book should 
serve to stimulate discussion groups and to pro- 
voke thinking on many critical educational prob- 
lems. The writers believe that teachers at all 
age levels have a definite responsibility to help 
people make intelligent social choices. They 
look forward to the expansion of the National 
Education Association to include teachers of 
every type of educational institution and to more 
thorough studies of the teaching functions in 
developing social attitudes and in helping people 
to live more effectively in social relationships. 
They recognize that many teachers are yet un- 
prepared for leadership and that at the present 
there is an overproduction of new teachers 
amounting to 50,000 annually. They submit 
new standards for the profession and show the 
need for better organization of education at the 
three levels of children, youth, and adults.— 
E. J. Chave. 
s&s se # 


Stock, VaucHn, The Life of Christ. Holt, 

1934, 222 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Stock has pieced together the four Gos- 
pels, as presented in the King James version, 
and made one narrative of them. He has 
omitted a few passages, and thus avoided some 
repetitions and some of the more obvious con- 
tradictions. Thus he has omitted the whole 
of the first chapter of Matthew, consisting of 
the genealogy and the annunciation. 

In this book one may read a fairly consistent 
and connected account of the life of Christ in 
seventy very brief chapters. The eye is not 
disturbed by the text being cut into verses. 
There is an appendix which constitutes a key 
to the text of the rw id + aaiaal H. Seed. 


Turtie, H. S., A Social Basis of Education. 

Crowell, 1934, 589 pages, $3.00 

The school plays a most important part in 
the development of a child’s personality, and in 
the progress of society. Mr. Tuttle believes 
that it ought to play a much more radical part. 
It is society’s business to educate the interests, 
capacities, and appreciations of children, rather 
than accept the chance product of their inher- 
itance and environment. 

The author defines the goal of education as 
“the intensive cultivation of a broad range of 
social interests, together with provision for intel- 
ligent means of satisfying these interests.” The 
individual is his unit in education. 

The explicit ways in which appreciation are 
to be developed are discussed under eight fields 
of experience: health, aesthetics, intellectual 
achievements, freedom, social fellowship, play, 
social use of wealth, and concern for the wel- 
fare of others.—E. J. Chave. 

as Se 
Ware, Norman J., Labor in Modern Industrial 
Society. Heath, 1935, 561 pages, $3.48. 


Professor Ware, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, has written a book on 
labor and industry from the standpoint of the 
workman. He describes modern capitalism, the 
fundamental purpose of which he describes as 
“accumulating wealth,” and contrasts that with 
the purpose of the worker, which is to “make 
a living”. With these two contrasting points 
clearly defined, he discusses labor as producer 
and as consumer, the labor movement, the ques- 
tion of reform and politics, the influence of Karl 
Marx on Europe and on America, the develop- 
ment of the labor movement in the framework 
of the unions, describes certain of the great 
strikes of American labor, analyzes the problem 
of violence in labor disputes, and presents a 
number of other aspects mf the problem. 

Written distinctly from the standpoint of the 
worker, it presents his side of the question more 
clearly than has heretofore been done in a book 
of this calibre—L. T. Hites. 

ss St 
WieMan, Henry N. and Recina W., Norma- 

tive Psychology of Religion. Crowell, 1935, 

564 pages, $3.50. 

The authors have brought to bear upon this 
book a variety of approaches. Mrs. Wieman 
is a practical psychologist; her husband a prac- 
tical philosopher. Both are teachers; both have 
had wide experience in helping young people 
develop through the formative periods of youth. 
Both are completely at home in the psychology 
of religion. 

In this book they have brought together what 
psychology knows about the development of per- 
sonality in its richer phases, including particu- 
larly the religious; and what a wholesome per- 
sonalistic philosophy has to say about religious 
values. They deal with the subject from the 
individual’s point of view, but do not neglect 
the social aspects of the psychology of religion. 
They extend their inquiry to include the growth 
of the little child in religion, his development 
through increasingly broader concepts of value, 
to the religious experience of the aged man. 
The church is considered at length, and the 
various missionary and social aspects of its life 
are examined. In the light of both psychologi- 
cal and philosophical inquiry, the near and dis- 
tant future of religion is canvassed. 

An essential task of an author is to define his 
terms. Religion is considered as a functioning 
process. The superior forms of religion are 
qualified in these terms: 

“Religion, at its highest and best, is the devo- 
tion of the total self, through search, service 
and adoration, to the highest cause of which one 
is now conscious, providing that cause is deemed 
worthy of the devotion of all men, and is 
symbolic of ever higher unexplored values.” 

A “normative” psychology of religion must 
have specific norms by which to be evaluated. 
The six norms which the Wiemans adopt, and 
by which they evaluate religion for both indi- 
vidual living and in a total culture, are (1) the 
worthfulness of the objective, (2) the complete- 
ness of the loyalty, (3) the efficiency of the 
loyalty, (4) the sensitivity of the loyalty, (5) 
the progression of loyalties, and (6) the social 
effectiveness of the loyalty. 
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This is, without doubt, the most useful book 
of recent years in its field. It is written with 
two purposes in mind: that it may serve as a 
college textbook, and that it will stimulate the 
thinking of thoughtful adult readers who are 
not enrolled in university or college classes. 

This reviewer has found it personally stimu- 
lating and thought provoking. He plans to use 
it as the basic text for his college course in the 
psychology of religion—L. T. Hites. 

cs et SS 
WittiaMson, Marcaretra, The Social Worker 
in the Prevention and Treatment of eo 

quency. Columbia University Press, 1935, 236 

pages, 4 

This volume is No. 4 in a Job Analysis Series, 
prepared for the American Association of Social 
Workers under a grant from the Russell Sage 
Foundation. It presents a clear picture of the 
work involved in the prevention of delinquency 
and its treatment. People engaged in the jobs 
analyzed, and people responsible for supervising 
that work, were interviewed, and supplied the 
information on which the book was prepared. 
The book canvasses two sides of the social prob- 
lem: probation and parole, and the prevention 
of delinquency. The work of the probation of- 
ficer, the parole officer, the supervisor and 
executive types of parole work, are all carefully 
analyzed. Protective agencies for prevention 
of delinquency are studied, and the work of 
various officers—the receiving secretary, the 
visitor, the supervisor, the executive, the Big 
Brother and Big Sister, the policewoman—is 
outlined in detail. The type of preparation and 
the type of personality demanded for these 
essential social services are made clear, so that 
young men and womer. who consider work in 
this field may becozie adequately informed of 
what lies ahead—L. T. Hites. 
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Brrp, Georce L., How Life Begins. Book House 
for Children, 1935, 117 pages, $1.00. 

In beautiful short stories, the “Picture Man” 
tells the four children how life begins in the 
yucca plant, in the humming bird, the rabbit, 
the bullfrog, the otter, and in the little child. 
Simply but attractively written, cunningly illus- 
trated, the book appeals to small children. The 
reviewer left it on the table in the living room. 
Before night two little girls of eleven and thir- 
teen had read it through, and since then a dozen 
of their playmates. 


BurRKHALTER, FRANK E., Winning the Adoles- 
cent Boy. Broadman Press, 1935, 208 pages, 
$1.00. 

The unmarried professor of journalism in 
Baylor University has assiduously cultivated in 
himself the capacity to make friends of adoles- 
cent boys. In this book, interestingly and sim- 
ply written, he describes the methods he has 
employed and some of the results. By “win- 
ning” he means assisting them to more whole- 
some personal living, more satisfactory social 
expression, and to a personal dedication to Jesus 
as Saviour. 


Cuesser, Exizasetu S., Vitality. Oxford, 1935, 

254 pages, $2.50. 

Mrs. Chesser is a Doctor of Medicine, a 
woman doctor, practicing in London. In this 
“Book on Health for Women and Children” she 
places at the disposal of the wife and mother 
a great deal of simple, w advice de- 
signed to help her maintain her own physical and 
mental health, as well as a series of instructions 
on various types of home nursing . The advice is 
practical and sensible, such as a physician would 
desire the mother of a family to have. The only 
difficulty with the book is that the remedies sug- 
gested are chosen from the British p 
and, in the form suggested, many will not be 
found in American pharmacies. 


Davis, Ropert A.,; Psychology of Learning. 

McGraw-Hill, 1935, 489 pages, $3.00. 

In this textbook for college and university use, 
Professor Davis has covered the ground of 
educational psychology rather thoroughly. For 
every point he makes he cites experimental evi- 
dence, leaving the reader convinced of his thor- 
ough familiarity with the literature in the field 
of the psychology of learning, and making it 
possible for the teacher to refer to this experi- 
mental data. The purpose of the author is to 
offer students such materials as will enable them 
to cover the field in an elementary manner, and 
appreciate the possibilities of using psychological 
principles in the educational process. 


DILLINGHAM, Joun, Making Religious Educa- 
$130 Effective. Association, 1935, 203 pages, 
The Director of Religious Activities of Ten- 

nessee State College has attempted to present 

some of the newer aspects concepts of re- 
ligious education for those ministers and laymen 

who are entirely without knowledge of ie 

progress in the field. He does so in a construc- 

tive and interesting way. 


Gerster, Epna, What Shall We Play? Harper, 

1935, 175 pages, $1.25. 

A reprint of an earlier book, attractively pre- 
pared. Games for the family from the youngest 
to the oldest, and for mixed groups anywhere. 
One of Edna Geister’s well selected game books. 


Harris, T. W., The Life and Work of Jesus 
178 our Lord. Morehouse, 1935, 192 pages, 
First published in 1927, this book proved to 

be an exceedingly popular presentation of the 

life of Jesus, for youth twelve to sixteen years 
of age. The book proved so useful that it has 
been reissued. Not merely the life of Jesus, but 
the setting of his life among his people, 
customs of the times, and something of the 
country in which he lived, are included. Written 
from the Episcopalian point of view, the book 
is inspiring and helpful. 

Histor, D. H., Our Heritage in Public Worship. 
Scribners, 1935, 342 pages, $4.50. 

These are the Kerr Lectures, delivered in 
Trinity College, Glasgow, in 1933, enriched and 
enlarged. Beginning with a discussion of the 
types and value and psychological nature of 
worship, Mr. Hislop traces the spirit of worship 
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through the New Testament, through the East- 
ern and Western Churches, through the modern 
Reformation and later forms, to present day 
practices. Throughout the book he shows the 
reasonableness of worship, and its inherent place 
in the practice of the Christian religion. 


Hurst, C. C., Heredity and the Ascent of Man. 

Macmillan, 1935, 138 pages, $1.50. 

“The first nation which adopts sound scientific 
measures for race improvement will in the course 
of a few generations inherit the earth.” In simple 
form is written the story of how evolution 
progresses from the simplest living thing, per- 
haps a thousand million years ago, to the com- 
plex structures which are human beings today. 


RELIGIOUS 


Lapp, Joun A. and Weaver, Rosert B. The 
Citizen and His Government. Silver, Burdett, 
1935, 712 pages, $1.80. 

The essential concepts of government are 
clearly set forth in this textbook by two men 
who are recognized throughout the nation as 
authorities. The functions of government are 
made clear in the setting not alone of politics, 
but of economic and sociological considerations 
as well. The authors have had two motives in 
mind: that young men and women shall under- 
stand government, and be stimulated to partici- 
pate in its management. In line with good text- 
book practice, each chapter is supplied with a 
wealth of application material. 


McAree, CLELAND B., The Foreign Missionary 
Enterprise and Its Sincere Critics. Revell, 
1935, 190 pages, $1.50. 

Dr. McAfee is acquainted with the missionary 
enterprise from the inside, and is convinced of 
the usefulness of missions. In this book he pre- 
sents forty-seven of the objections most fre- 
quently leveled against the enterprise and an- 
swers them. He thinks of the philosophy of 
missions, of the missionaries themselves, of 
conditions on the home field and the foreign 
field, and then considers a group of criticisms 
concerning the results that missions have 
achieved. It is, on the whole, a convincing set 
of answers to the objections of the critics of 
missions. 


Noyes, C. Rernoip, Amercia’s Destiny. Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 1935, 205 pages, $1.50. 

The future of the United States lies in refus- 
ing to conform to the partially tried results of 
social experimentation in Europe—Fascism, 
Naziism, Communism—to declare independence 
anew, and to move forward steadily along the 
path of the democracy we achieved a century 


and a half ago. We have problems which are . 


intense enough, goodness knows, but the method 
of solution is to develop our own democratic 
solutions to fit our particular needs. Let the 
minority groups among us become American- 
ized, and as Americans together we can work 
out our destiny. The book is challenging and 
deserves thoughtful reading. 

Sattspury, EtHet I. and Stepman, Lutu M., 
Our Ancestors in the Ancient World. Little, 
Brown, 1935, 396 pages, $1.20. 

This is a book on early history written in 


EDUCATION 


story form for elementary school grades. Built 
around the lives of great men and women, 
describing how people lived, revealing the pat- 
terns of their culture, it makes interesting read- 
ing. The first section deals with primitive man, 
the second with the culture of the Greeks, the 
third with that of the Romans. 


Scott, Cyrit, An Outline of Modern Occultism. 

Dutton, 1935, 240 pages, $2.50. 

Occultism deals with belief in and practice of 
belief in Karma, reincarnation, universal mind, 
and the Masters of Destiny. In his book, Mr. 
Scott interprets these concepts as concisely and 
as simply as they may be presented. He believes 
that Occultism is universal in its spirit. Its 
purpose is to bring about a new world order in 
which war will cease, people will live at peace, 
and will understand both their present life and 
the life to come. To one who is not informed, 
the book presents scores of concepts which are 
new and difficult to comprehend. A careful 
perusal of it, however, will serve to inform a 
thoy zhtful reader concerning the beliefs of Oc- 
cultism, which are, as Mr. Scott says, very 
widely held. 


Speer, Rosert E., Christian Realities. Revell, 

1935, 258 pages, $2.50. 

Seventeen of Dr. Speer’s addresses, taken 
down verbatim, given at different times and on 
different occasions, form the chapters of this 
book. They cover many phases of the Christian 
life, particularly dwelling on the nature of re- 
ligious living, and on the world-wide enterprise 
of the Christian church. They are all given in 
that inspiring style which makes Dr. Speer such 
a powerful exponent of religious realities. 


Various Autuors, Challenge to Death! Dutton, 
1935, 343 pages, $2.00. 


A dozen British authors, believing that they 
see war approaching, and realizing its probable 
disastrous effects upon the human race and upon 
civilization, have written their appeals that 
there be no more war. Because America is 
being led in the direction of war, an American 
edition has been issued. In the papers the prin- 
cipal causes for war are canvassed, the results 
of the last war carefully depicted, those who 
profit from war are named, and the most fervent 
appeal is made that the cause of peace be up- 
held against all the influences that make for 
war. 


Wricut, Mitton, Getting Along with People. 

McGraw-Hill, 1935, 310 pages, $2.50. 

A book which is replete with practical illus- 
trations showing how men and women under 
pressing circumstances adjusted themselves to 
other people and to situations in such wise that 


success crowned their efforts. Particularly in- 
teresting are chapters on “Reading Character,” 
in which, after dismissing the phrenologists and 
their like, the author shows how the inner na- 
ture of a man will reveal itself in his attitudes, 
his reasoned conduct, and his emotional re- 
sponses; on “Understanding Human Nature,” 
and on “That Inferiority Complex.” 
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